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SUMMIT OF POETIC APPEAL 


Easter Message Inspires Ancient Hymnist and Modern Translator 
By Mrs. Matuivpe K. BartLett, Washington, D. C. 


Tue pay of Resurrection! 
Earth, tell it out abroad! 

The Passover of gladness! 
The Passover of God! 

From death to life eternal, 
From earth unto the sky, 

Our Christ hath brought us over 
With hymns of victory. 


Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection-light; 
And, list’ning to His accents, 
May hear, so calm and plain, 
His own “All hail!”—and, hearing, 
May raise the victor-strain. 


Now let the heavens be joyful! 
Let earth her song begin! 

Let all the world keep triumph, 
And all that is therein; 

In grateful exultation 
Their notes let all things blend, 

For Christ the Lord hath risen, 
Our Joy, that hath no end! 


Easter has through these nineteen centuries repeatedly 
brought the joyful message of a Resurrected Lord, “He is not 
here, He is risen.” In commemoration the church of Christ 
rejoices and sings her Hallelujahs. 

Poets and musicians have been touched and inspired by 
this message to give us the great hymns, oratorios and 
majestic music that we might better raise our voices in 
adoration of our risen Lord. 

Feeling this adoration, a monk named John of Damascus, 
during his hours of meditation, wrote an “Adeste Fideles” 
for a resurrection song and called it, “The Day of Resurrec- 
tion.” Twelve centuries have not dimmed the words which 
tell of the unspeakable joy of Easter. 

Born in Damascus in the eighth century, this saint, also 
known as St. John of Jerusalem, was a learned statesman 
and served his Caliph in important civil capacities for many 
years. He was also a theologian and poet and was one of the 
last of the Greek Church’s “Christian Fathers.” 


A Jerusalem Priest 

Late in life he retired to the Convent of St. Sabias near 
Jerusalem and was ordained a priest of the Jerusalem 
Church. He devoted much time to meditations on the birth 
and resurrection of Christ and wrote hymns to celebrate 
them. Of his resurrection hymns the most famous are “Come 
Ye Faithful Raise the Strain of Triumphant Gladness” and 
“The Day of Resurrection.” At St. Sabias, which was founded 
in A. D. 520, this beloved and devout monk passed the latter 
part of his life, and in A. D. 780 he went to his reward happy 
in the knowledge of a day of resurrection. 

Ten centuries later in London’a child was born, John 
Mason Neale, January 24, 1818. His father was a clergyman 
and his mother was a talented and scholarly woman. At the 
age of five, his father died, and his mother, knowing the 
value of a good education, saw to it that he attended Trinity 
College, Cambridge University. 


Here he proved himself an outstanding scholar, and was 
soon rated as the “best” and took many honors awarded, 
especially those for classical work. He became a minister 
in the Church of England and was known to be a “ritualist.” 
Early in life he became interested in medieval church lit- 
erature, the study of Greek Church poetry and the classical 
languages. It was in this connection that he found the hymns 
written by John of Damascus and gave us the English trans- 
lation of “The Day of Resurrection.” He also translated 
“Come Ye Faithful” and many other hymns for the English- 
speaking world. It was during one of his visits in Athens 
that he heard “The Day of Resurrection” sung at the Easter 
service. 

London also cradled the composer of the tune “Lancashire” 
which is used with this hymn. Henry Smart was born Octo- 
ber 26, 1813. His father was an inventor and a manufacturer 
of pianos and organs. His son, Henry, Jr., studied law but 
was unsuccessful, so dropped it and turned to music. He 
followed in his father’s footsteps and became an authority 
on the organ and wrote much concerning it and music. Our 
hymnal, as well as others, proves his ability as a composer. 
“Lancashire” was written about 1836 for the hymn, “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” on the occasion of a missionary 
meeting at Blackburn, England. It first appeared in 1867 
in an edition of “Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship.” 
His active life closed July 6, 1879. 

The tune “Rotterdam” was composed by Berthold Tours. 
He was born in the “City of Netherlands’ December 17, 
1838, and was educated at Leipzig, a music center of Ger- 
many. He later made his home in London writing both 
vocal and instrumental music. This tune is used with other 
hymns in our hymnal. 

May we with the great army of saints of the past twelve 
centuries raise our voices and let the glad tidings that 
“Christ the Lord hath risen,” be heard abroad, and know 
that ours is the gift of eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who hath given us the victory. 

Alleluia! Alleluia! Christ is risen! 


WHITE HYACINTHS 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


EacuH joyous spring white hyacinths still keep 
Their tryst with one, a precious one, asleep. 
And down the years their loveliness has kept 
A tryst with those who wept. 


These flowers were sent that little one to cheer. 
And in the fragrance still, an angel near 

Was waiting ’til the close of Easter Day 

To bear a soul away. 


And so the altar holds each Easter morn 
White hyacinths. And on the air is borne 
Mid perfume from the lily and the rose 
Sweet scent an angel knows. 


Though brief that life, its fragrance will remain 
To guide, enrich—through shadows to sustain, 
As haunting as the hyacinths’ pure breath 
Which proves there is no death. 
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Scene I 
(It IS morning. 

Jn the Eastern sky 

the sun sends 

down its long, 
warm rays upon 

a group of people 

gathered closely 

together ona 
mountain top in 

Galilee. In the 

center of the group 

sits a man who 
dominates all 
about Him. The man is Jesus. To the right of Him, and 
slightly in the rear, are gathered eleven men. Before him is 

a much larger group. He speaks.) 

Jesus: And Judas Iscariot. 

(A man from the larger group rises hesitatingly at first, 
then stands before Jesus and cries out with astonishment.) 

Judas: I, Master? 

Jesus: Yes, Judas, you. I have chosen you from those who 
have followed me as disciples these many months. You 
become my twelfth apostle. 

Judas: But the eleven all come from Galilee. I alone am a 
man of Judea, the south country. 

Jesus: O man of Kerioth, son of Simon, it matters not where 
a man was born nor yet where he dwells today. One 
thing is needful. Walk the straight road. Seek the path 
that leads to life. Be my twelfth apostle. Follow me. 

Judas: (Judas takes his place with the eleven, almost in- 
audibly speaking.) I, Lord? 

Jesus: (Turning to the twelve.) I ordain you to be the 
Twelve Apostles. You shall be with me and go with me. 
To you I give power against unclean spirits to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease. The Kingdom of God shall come. And you shall 
hasten its coming. 

Judas: (Apart) I! The Kingdom! 


“HAIL, MASTER!” 


Scene IT 
(Almost three years have passed. It is the fifteenth day 
after Easter. Eleven apostles are gathered together in the 
upper room in Jerusalem. The doors are shut and barred; 
only a candle throws its flickering shadows on the faces 
about the table. Judas has hanged himself but it is of him 
they speak.) 

Philip: But how can you explain his betrayal of our Lord? 

James: (Scornfully) Thirty shekels of silver. 

John: Judas was a thief. He held the bag. Is your memory 
so short, Philip, that you do not recall Bethany and the 
supper in Lazarus’ home? Still can I in memory smell 
the perfume of the costly ointments of spikenard as Mary 
anointed the feet of Jesus. The odor filled the whole 
house. Then Judas, thief that he was, complained, “Why 
was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence and 
given to the poor?” As if he cared for the poor. 

James: More than a year ago up in Galilee our Lord said, 
“Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
He knew Judas for what he was. 

Andrew: No, John, you are wrong. It was not greed that 
was Judas’ undoing. He was our treasurer. He had the 
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O MAN OF KERIOTH 


A Dramatized Character Study of Judas Based on 


the Four Gospels 


By Harotp S. MiLier, Brooklyn, New York 


bag. He may have been a thief. But he did not betray 
our Lord for thirty shekels of silver. 

James: And why not? 

Andrew: Judas made his bargain with the chief priests and 
captains. All the wealth of the temple lies in the hands of 
the high priests. And they offer him only thirty shekels 
in silver, the price of a slave! Would any man, greedy 
for wealth, have accepted that price? Had it been thirty 
talents of gold, yes. Then Judas might have returned to 
his native Kerioth and lived in royal splendor the rest of 
his life. But a few paltry shekels? No! Greed, the lust 
for money is not the answer to Philip’s question. 

Philip: What, then, is the answer? 

Andrew: I have thought on that this past fortnight. Only 
now I begin to see the reason. Judas betrayed our Lord 
because he never knew a Gethsemane prayer. 

Peter: Gethsemane? That was the scene of the betrayal. 
That haunts me still in dreams. We slept. Jesus prayed. 
Then in the distance the flickering light of torches and 
lanterns. The soldiers, the temple police, the rabble, Judas! 
And straightway he came to Jesus and said, “Hail, Master!” 
and kissed Him. “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss?” Then my impetuous anger got the better of 
me. My sword struck at the first enemy I saw, Malcus, 
and in blind fury I rushed upon him to slay him. (Peter 
pauses.) That was not the Master’s way. He rebuked 
me; He healed Malcus’ ear and I put up my sword in 
shame. Gethsemane? That was the betrayal. 

Andrew: No, Peter, you misunderstood me. I said Judas 
never knew a Gethsemane prayer. You and John and 
James heard Jesus’ prayer in the garden. Thrice He 
asked His Father to remove the cup of suffering. Yet 
each time He ended His prayer, “Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt!” Had Judas been able to pray that 
prayer, he would never have betrayed his Lord. 

Peter: Never have betrayed his Lord? 

Andrew: Do you remember the day nigh three years ago 
when Jesus called us twelve and ordained us to be the 
apostles? He said the kingdom of God would come. None 
of us grasped the meaning of His words that day. To us 
the kingdom was earthly. Jesus would be king and reign 
in Jerusalem and once more restore our rights as a nation. 

John: You are right. We all believed that, and James and I 
within the past year asked Jesus that we might sit one on 
the left hand and one on the right when He would estab- 
lish His kingdom. How we misinterpreted His message! 

Nathanael: Yes, and Judas, our treasurer, longed for some 
rich reward for himself when his Master was seated on 
the throne of David. 

Andrew: Then came the last journey to Jerusalem. The 
message that He must die because His kingdom was not 
of this world. Then and there Judas’ dream of earthly 
pomp and glory faded and was gone. Judas refused to 
pray, “Thy will be done.” When His earthly kingdom 
disappeared Judas betrayed his Lord. Not because of 
greed and lust of wealth. But because his will never 
bowed in submission to the higher will of God. His earthly 
kingdom he could never exchange for a spiritual kingdom. 
He never prayed a Gethsemane prayer. 


(In the silence that follows, each apostle is conscious of a 
voice speaking to them.) 
Voice: Not as I will, but as thou wilt. 
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“THIS DAY IN A DREAM” 


A Wife’s Part in the Trial of Jesus 
By Marsory SCHOLL BRACHER, Victoria, British Columbia 


THE ROAD up to Jerusalem must have looked very different 
to Claudia Procula this year. Different because it was 
familiar now, and because she knew what would await them 
at the end of the journey. 

Four years ago the freshly whitewashed sepulchers had 
gleamed in the spring sunshine just as they did today. The 
road twisted its ancient way higher and higher. Lizards 
darted among the stones by the wayside. As far ahead as 
one could see, and as far back, there were noisy groups of 
travelers, all going toward the great city. They might have 
been the very people who traveled this dusty road four 
years ago. Nothing had changed. 

But for this woman from Rome the experiences of those 
years transformed every mile of the way. The shadowed 
gullies seemed deeper and the heights more cruelly barren. 
Jerusalem, shining in the distance, was not the promise of 
exciting adventure, but a symbol of her own spiritual 
awakening, and the threatening reminder of her husband’s 
troubled rule. 

Pilate must have hated Jerusalem. For his wife it held a 
great hope, not unmingled with apprehension. 

The troops halted. The standards were lowered and the 
Roman eagle put away. The great banners with the image 
of the Emperor Tiberius were folded and hidden from sight. 
It had not been so four years ago. 


* * * * 


Pontius Pilate lived at Caesarea on the Mediterranean 
coast. Each spring at the time of the Passover it was neces- 
sary to take additional troops to Jerusalem to augment the 
strength of the Twelfth Legion. The enormous crowds and 
the excited atmosphere were conducive to trouble of various 
sorts. Rome could take no chances. 

But Pilate had taken a chance, very unwisely, the first 
year he was governor of Judea and Samaria. Disregarding 
the advice of his chief officer, he marched into the city with- 
out lowering the Roman standards. Night had fallen. The 
Jews would not see. What did it matter? 

He awoke the next morning to find his palace, the mag- 
nificent one built by Herod, surrounded by the fury of a 
Passover mob. For five days Pilate scorned their demands, 
then on the sixth yielded and put away the “graven images.’ 

It is generally accepted that Procula was a proselyte to 
Judaism. Perhaps it was the anger of those Jews surround- 
ing the palace that first stirred her curiosity. What kind of 
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religion was this that tolerated “no graven image” within 
the walls of its holy city? 

I am the Lord thy God. Thow shalt have no other gods 
before me. Procula had known many gods. There was a 
certainty about that clear statement that appealed to her. 
The granddaughter of Caesar Augustus turned toward the 
religion of her husband’s subjects. 

For Pilate, trouble increased. He had no patience with 
the endless laws and ancient customs of the Jews. He did 
not trust them and was quick to order out his troops. He 
used the funds of the Corban in the temple treasury to build 
an aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools, then resorted to decep- 
tion to quell the riot that resulted. 

It is not out of keeping with what is known of this couple 
to suppose that, much as he detested the Jews, Pilate did 
not stand in the way of his wife as she sought truth in a 
foreign religion. Nor is there reason to think that Procula 
interfered with her husband’s rule or embarrassed him by 
openly associating with Jews. 

* * * * 


Procula knew about Jesus. She had heard of His strange 
teachings and the wonders He performed. She may have 
seen Him preaching in the temple that week in Jerusalem. 

The temple swarmed with Jews from all the provinces. 
The usual Passover excitement filled the air. Underneath 
the festive spirit there were stirrings of jealousy and in- 
trigue. Crowds, curious or scornful, pressed about a man 
who spoke with unbelievable patience, explaining, answer- 
ing the subtle questions of those who would trick him. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart—” 

Procula, disguised as a pilgrim, pushed closer. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It was late at night when some of the Jews came to the 
palace. Procula waited uneasily for Pilate to return from 
talking with them. Could the governor never come to Jeru- 
salem without having trouble? 

It was not serious. They only wanted a Roman guard 
to arrest one of their own number—a man named Jesus. 


When Procula went up on the roof the air was cold and . 


the moon had traveled far in its path across the sky. The 
smoke and the odor of roasting Passover meat that had 
hung over the city early in the evening were gone now. 
All appeared to be quiet, but Procula was uneasy. If Pilate 
had fought his way through the temple crowds as she had, 
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he might not have taken the request for a guard so lightly. 

Jesus, that noble, honest-looking man. Why should they 
arrest Him? Procula repeated His words over and over. 
They were strange words. She had never heard anyone say 
that you should love your neighbor as much as yourself. 
But why should they punish Him for that? 

Procula must have asked herself that question as old as 
woman: What can a wife do? The Jews wanted a guard, 
and Pilate had given it. 

She could see, close by the temple, the square walls of the 
Castle of Antonia. Its sharp pinnacles caught the moon- 
light. Wavering points of light moved through a winding 
street. The torches of the returning guard! Procula held 
her breath. Through the clear air she could hear the faint 
ring of spears and the clump of soldier feet on the stone 
pavement before the castle barracks. Then there was quiet. 

What had they done to that mas? Wouid He still say, 
“Love your neighbors—’? 

Procula drew her cloak up abou, her chin and from the 
heights of Herod’s great palace stared down upon the city. 
This was the Passover. In every hcuse, in every tent upon 
the farther hills, the people had sung, “Blessed art Thou, 
O Eternal!” Yet on this night they could plot in the dark- 
ness. This was Jerusalem! Jerusalem with its temple that 
held up a great Promise! Jerusalem that could arrest an 
innocent young man on its holiest night! Could any city 
be more cruel? 

In this hour Procula hated Jerusalem and its people more 
fiercely than her husband ever had. It was cruel, and cold 
like the sharp night air that numbed her hands. 

Procula longed for the smaller palace at Caesarea. There 
the air blew soft and warm from the Mediterranean and the 
sand lay yellow along the curving beaches. She could look 
across the blue water toward home. Rome! Rome the beau- 
tiful, the powerful, the eternal! She despised the foreign 
city that lay beneath her. 

The dawn was not far off. Somewhere a cock crowed, and 
Procula descended a marble staircase to troubled sleep. 


* * * * 


When she opened her eyes it was as if bright light 
illumined a face and she heard a voice, urgent, persuad- 
ing: Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all thy 
soul. Procula sat up weeping. She knew the rest of it. And 
thy neighbor as thyself. The light was the early sun. There 
was no one to hear, but Procula cried, “I will! I believe!” 

In great haste she sent for Pilate. He would believe, too. 
But Pilate was gone. 

He was in the judgment hall at Antonia. It was a trial, 
for a Jew arrested in the night. A Jew called Jesus. 

Then Procula dared to do what she had never done be- 
fore. She wrote a note to the governor, her husband: “Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream because of him,’ and sent 
the servant running to the judgment seat at the barracks. 


Rumors spread through the palace, and servants brought 


reports, now this, now that. There was shouting and cursing 
in the streets. 

At midday a strange darkness began to creep upon the 
city and terror spread through the household. Procula 
sought the roof to escape the cries of the servants. Dark- 
ness and earthquakes mattered little to her. She had the 
light of her dream! 

The emptying streets were like death. Through the dusk 
she could see the Roman guards pacing the walls of Antonia. 
Then she turned and saw dimly, like shadows against the 
sky, three crosses. It had been useless. What could a woman 
do? 

Only Pilate could crucify! 

In the palace at Caesarea there was no refuge. Mt. Carmel 
stood as before, and the sand on the shore was still golden. 
The sea was blue day after day. But Procula could no 
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longer look to Rome for safety. The Jews had threatened 
Pilate with blackmail. Her own royalty would avail noth- 
ing against the displeasure of Tiberius. There was one way, 
only one. Love thy neighbor as thyself. But the Jews had 
not believed. Nor did Pilate. 

Procula could not know that down countless centuries 
women would wear little crosses of gold. Procula wore a 
cross, a bitter one, in her heart. She could not lift her eyes 
to the horizon without seeing a cross against the sky, and 
nailed to it the Hope that might have saved the world. 


“ONE SACRIFICE FOR SINS” 


By Stanley Billheimer, D.D., Palmyra, Pa. 


Buiame not the Jews, God’s ancient race, 
Whose rabbis failed to read aright 

The prophecies; nor Caiaphas, 

Poor relic of the priestly line; 

Nor Herod, petty vassal king. 

Point not at Pilate, weak of will, 

Nor stubborn scribes, nor Pharisees, 

Nor screaming fickle-minded mob. 

Lay not the fault at Judas’ feet, 

Whose kiss portrayed man’s perfidy. 

Say not it was the soldiers rude 

Who drove the nails and raised the cross. 
It was the love of God that sent 

His Son to save men from their sins: 

Not sins of heathen horde alone, 

Nor pagan rites, nor evils done 

In jungles dark; but sins of day, 

The crimes that cry out from the ground; 
Unrighteousness in daily life, 

The sin of duty left undone, 

Sins of the mind, bold thoughts ’gainst God, 
The craven choice of lesser things, 

The spurning of the greater gcod, 

The doting dominance of self, 

The sullen lack of sympathy, 

The hidden hates, all these and more— 
Your sins and mine, the sins of all 
Mankind. These nailed Him to the cross. 


“TS” IN PSALM 23 


By Dr. G. H. Hillerman, Pasadena, Calif. 


Psalm 23: 1. 

Iv 1s HARD for many Christians, including even pastors, 
honestly and joyfully to say at all times and under every ex- 
perience, “IS”, “The Lord IS my Shepherd, even in this dark 
and painful hour”; nevertheless He IS, although I may not 
say it, and even may not believe it. The other day I heard of 
a Christian saying to a bed-ridden and pain-racked Christian 
woman, “The Lord has been good to us”, but he was think- 
ing of a common pleasant experience they had had; he had 
no thought or intention of saying that the Lord had been 
good in her severe illness and pain. Notwithstanding, the 
Lord had been equally good there, although it was not so 
apparent to the physical senses. How does the Shepherd 
lead his sheep? Ofttimes it must be over rocky and barren 
fields to reach the green pastures and “waters of rest” that 
lie beyond; there was no other way to come to them. He 
was just as much the loving shepherd among the rocks as in 
“the pastures green”. Among the thorns I can say, “The 
Lord IS my shepherd right here”, and even there I thank 
God for His tender care and for this very path. No matter 
what comes. to me, no matter how my environment may 
change, no matter what men may say or do,—through it all, 
“The Lord still IS my shepherd”; He changes not. 


ONE OF my ear- 
liest lessons in 
reading was en- 
titled, “Two Ways 
of Telling a Story.” 
A group of lively 
young people are 
telling their 
teacher of an ex- 
perience they had 
on a sleighing 
party the day be- 
fore. In the course 
of their trip they 
overtake an 
elderly man driv- 
ing a horse and 
rickety old buggy. 
Since the slow 
motion of this out- 
fit impedes the 
progress of the 
youngsters, the y 
begin to pelt the 
animal and rig 
with snowballs, 
whereupon dobbin scampers away in all his feeble might, 
disappearing down the roadway, much to the delight of the 
sleighing party. When these have told their story, the teacher 
asks them to listen to one she wants to tell. An old man 
riding home after a busy day, is overtaken by some merry- 
makers who pelt his horse with snowballs, so that the poor 
old animal flees in terror, almost killing the driver himself. 
She concludes her story with this short sentence, “That old 
man was your teacher’s father!” Naturally the young people 
are very remorseful; but they have learned that there are 
different ways of looking at things. 


Time Arraigns Pilate Before Jesus 

Munkacsy expresses the feeling of many beside himself 
when he calls his well-known picture “Christ before Pilate”; 
and there is a sense in which that is true. But the higher 
tribunal of Time has reversed the decision of a former age, 
and now agrees that Pilate was on trial before Christ. The 
latter revealed Himself in all the bearing of His true kingly 
nature; the former showed himself a fawning, cringing 
time-serving politician. If I were the clerk of the court 
in which the account of that trial was kept, I think I should 
be inclined to label the record: “The Case of Pilate vs. Pilot.” 
Nor is there any other combination of characters that affords 
a better study in contrasts. 

Pontius Pilate was the fifth procurator of Judea. After 
Archelaus was deposed, his country was made into an im- 
perial province in charge of an officer of equestrian rank 
with the title “Procurator,” though the gospels refer to him 
as “governor.” Officially he lived in the palace of Herod at 
Caesarea; but at the time of the feasts he usually went up 
to Jerusalem so as to be on hand to quell any possible dis- 
turbances; and while there he likely occupied the palace of 
Herod also. Under him he had a force of 3,000 men at 
Caesarea and 500 at Jerusalem. In judicial matters his 
authority was supreme, except that Roman citizens had the 
right to appeal to the emperor. His chief duty was the 
financial administration of his province. 

The Romans were careful generally to respect the re- 
ligious scruples or superstitions of the people whom they 
conquered, and wherever possible to add the gods of these 
people to their own pantheon. Since the latter procedure 
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Not the Prisoner but the Judge on Trial in Jerusalem | 
By Henry W. Snyper, D.D., Washington, D. C. 
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was impossible 
with the Jews, 
most of the rulers 
tried not to out- 
rage the sensibil- 
ities of this stiff- 
necked people. 
Something of the 
character of Pilate, 
however, is seen 
in his insistence 
that his soldiers 
carry into the sa- 
cred city the 
standards bearing 
the image of the 
emperor. This act 
seemed to the 
Jews in direct 
violation of their 
laws. Even Pilate’s 
threat to massacre 
those who came to 
him in Caesarea 
to remonstrate, did 
not move them; 
they insisted that they would rather die than submit to the 
sacrilege; whereupon the procurator prudently withdrew 
the standards. 

Another act revealing the character of the man was his — 
use of temple funds for the construction of aqueducts to 
Jerusalem. When upon a visit of his to this city, the people 
remonstrated, he silenced them by having disguised sol- 
diers among them, who on signal drew their clubs and scat- 
tered the multitude. This is probably the event referred to 
by Christ in Luke 13: 1-5, where he speaks of “the Galileans 
whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices.” The 
sedition in which Barabbas took part is another example 
of the turbulent conditions among the Jews during Pilate’s 
regime. He came into office in A. D. 26, during the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar, and continued about ten years. Thus 
his period runs contemporaneously with the appearance of 
John the Baptist, the ministry of Jesus, and the earliest 
years of the Christian Church. He was ambitious, cruel, 
insulting, rapacious, corrupt, weak, obstinate. The only 
restraint he knew seems to have been his fear of an appeal 
on the part of the Jews to the emperor; and he knew that 
there was enough against him to end ambition and career. 

We know nothing of the origin of Pontius Pilate. The 
name Pontius would seem to indicate that he belonged to an 
ancient Samnite family. The cognomen Pilate has been 
variously interpreted; some refer it to a word “pileatus,” 
from “pileus,” the cap of a freed slave, and infer that he 
was a freedman, or the son of one. Others derive it from 
“pilum,” a javelin. His first name is unknown. © 

It is in contrast with Christ at the time of the trial, how- 
ever, that we get the best picture of the man; and here he 
certainly personifies the world against the church, the un- 
regenerate against the Christian. Note several contrasts. 


Passing Empire vs. Permanent Kingdom 

Pilate was the representative of a vast empire stressing 
a regime of law backed up by a well-trained soldiery; Jesus 
was the representative of an ideal kingdom stressing love, 
backed up by a suffering Saviour. In the light of what Rome | 
then meant. to the whole world, the contention of that 
Saviour appeared to his day utterly ridiculous. It could not 
help but draw forth a cynical sneer from the procurator. 
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And yet, what possibilities for good lay in that worldly em- 
pire! what basic characteristics for enduring life! But like 
Jerusalem herself, “she would not”; and so today Rome, 
once the embodiment of empire, is a solemn warning to 
nations that “put their trust in reeking tube and iron shard.” 
Christianity is here, growing greater with the centuries. 


Justice vs. Travesty 
Pilate had supreme judicial authority; he was supposed 
to dispense justice; instead he made a mockery of it. He 
knew that Jesus was not a criminal, but a good man. He 
recognized that “for envy they had delivered Him up.” His 
wife, thought by some to have been a convert to Chris~ 
tianity, sent him a warning; his conscience told him the 
truth; every new accusation brought by the Jews served 
only to confirm his superstitious fear of this strange Man; 
but he turned a deaf ear to all. In the one pan of the bal- 
ances he placed the life of a just man; in the other, his own 
ambition for kingly honors and his fear of discovery in 
wickedness. The latter weighed the heavier with him, and 
Jesus was sacrificed. The act was all the more dastardly in 
contrast with the desire of Jesus to give everyone a fair 
and just deal. When Pilate asks Jesus, “Art thou the King 
of the Jews?” Christ’s counter-question, “Sayest thou this 
of thyself, or did others tell it thee concerning me?” is His 
evangelistic effort to give Pilate the opportunity to confess 
Him for himself, even as in “His dying woes” He gave the 
thief on the cross the same chance. Such yearning love and 
faith in a hopeless case is the extreme of justice on the part 
of the Master. But “He maketh the wrath of men to praise 
Him.” That very injustice of Pilate was another wheel in 
the great plan by which Jesus, a just man, satisfied the 
justice of a Holy God, and secured justification for all 
mankind. 
Power vs. Weakness 
The power of the world is here arrayed against the seem- 
ing weakness of the church. Everything was in Pilate’s 
hands; the power of the greatest nation of that time was 
back of him. He had but to command and it was done. 
True, Jesus had spoken of being able to summon twelve 
legions of angels, but He did not; and the statement, if indeed 
Pilate heard of it, must have struck the procurator as the 
expression of a crazed man. So, too, the one in which Jesus 
told Pilate that he would have no power against Him, ex- 
cept it had been given him from above. Against the Roman 
power stood this one lone man, apparently helpless in him- 
self, and deserted by all his former friends. Yet the verdict 
of time has uncovered the weakness of the procurator, and 
conceded the real power of the Christ. Power is sometimes 
shown by what one does not do; and that day Jesus revealed 
the greater power by refusing to use His; Pilate spent his 
little, temporary shaft, and showed himself the moral 
weakling. 
Truth vs. Falsehood 


Pilate was on trial that day in the matter of truth also. 
He, the presumed dispenser of justice, sits on the judgment 
seat, but squirming and wriggling with the consciousness of 
falsehood; the real Judge and Exponent of truth stands out 
as the Rock of Ages. Pilate’s whole life is a lie; and that 
very moment he is belying his own conscience. Sneeringly 
he may ask, “What is truth?” but the electric effect of that 
perfect, true Personality is burning itself into his very soul, 
and conscience is making a coward of him. It is only a dra- 
matic gesture to wash his hands in innocency, and produce 
an effect on the Jews who might thereby remember the pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy 21: 1-9, where really innocent elders 
of a city washed their hands and prayed that they might 
not be charged with blood they had not shed. The prayer, 
“Be merciful, O Lord, unto Thy people Israel, whom Thou 
hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood unto Thy people 
of Israel’s charge,” is in striking contrast with the statement 
uttered that day, “His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
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Pilate may say, “I am innocent of the blood of this righteous 
man,” but even his own hardened conscience will not absolve 
him. Indeed were we to accept any one of the many tra- 
ditional accounts of his violent death, we should have the 
logical denouement of his tragic life. 


Self-seeking vs. Self-negation 

Finally we may sum up the matter by saying that we 
have here the contrast between self-seeking and self-nega- 
tion. Pilate is the type of man who seeks to gain everything 
for himself, riding roughshod over all truth, decency, justice 
in order to attain his selfish ends; Jesus exemplified His 
own philosophy of saving one’s life by losing it. Worldly 
Pilates are still on trial before the Christ. Earthly empire, 
personal power, injustice, falsehood, selfishness—all may 
have their little day of momentary triumph; but eventually 
the Kingdom of our Lord with its justice, truth and love 
prevails. The verdict of the ages is that His Kingdom “is 
an everlasting Kingdom, and His dominion endureth 
throughout all generations.” Pilate goes down in shameful 
defeat, condemned by his own and subsequent ages; but 
Christ, the true and righteous Judge, is on His great white 
throne for all eternity. 


THE CROSS 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


as 


O cross on which the gentle Jesus died, 

O cross from which His precious blood did flow 
On Calvary long centuries ago, 

O cross on which mankind was glorified 

In Jesus, son of Mary, sanctified 

Above all women, son of God foretold 

In ancient Israel by prophets old, 

The glory of His people and their pride, 

O cross on which the loving Jesus bled 

From cruel wounds, redeeming man from sin, 
We see no symbol in the skies above 

Or in the earth beneath, before us spread, 
To give more hope without, more peace within, 
Than your eternal emblem of God’s love. 


AFTER EASTER—WHAT? 


By H. C. Michael, Johnstown, Pa. 


Wuen these forty days of devotion 
To the suffering Saviour are spent, 
And history marks on its pages 
The present season of Lent, 
Shall we rest for a while on our laurels 
Of prescribed meditation and prayer, 
Satisfied with a glorious Easter, 
And not moving forward from there? 


Having walked for a while with the Master 
In the sorrowful way that He trod; 
Having been for a time a disciple 
Of Him Who was equal with God; 
Shall we, when the season is ended, 
Count the lessons as nothing but dross, 
By ceasing to live after Easter 
The life of the Man on the cross? 


If we come to the cross on Golgotha 
And weep for our sins at His feet; 
Accepting the pattern He gave us 
Of life that is rich and complete; 
Then will Holy Week be most precious, * 
Lent’s lessons will never grow dim, 
And Easter will be the beginning 
Of life filled with service for Him. 


Over Death and Sin 


By Mrs. Cuar.es P. WILEs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LONG, lonely night was almost ended. In the East, a 
few faint streaks of light betokened the approach of a new 
day. “But will this new day prove any less dark and dismal 
and dreary than the one that had preceded it? What has 
happened to change the world from a place of joy and 
gladness to one of gloom and sadness?” These were some 
of the thoughts that surged through the mind of Mary of 
Magdala as she tenderly placed together the sweet spices 
she purposed carrying to the tomb of the One she loved 
above all else on earth, Jesus of Nazareth. 

These were awful days through which she had just passed. 
She had been with Jesus on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
where He had been arrested. In the judgment hall she heard 
the high priests clamoring for His blood. She heard the 
death sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate and saw Him 
being led away to the place of execution. How terrible! 

Then, having witnessed His trial, Mary Magdalene, Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and some others of the women, fol- 
lowed the procession up Calvary’s hill. They stood silently 
by, hearts aching, tears flowing, as they saw Him nailed to 
the cross. They heard Him speak from the cross—heard His 
words, “It is finished.” Even then they could not forsake 
their dear One, but watched with tear-dimmed eyes as His 
limp body was taken down from the cross. 

But Mary Magdalene was not yet ready to return to her 
home. She had determined she would see the place where 
He was laid, for there was in her mind a plan to anoint His 
body at the end of the Sabbath day, now almost upon them. 

And now, with heavy hearts and leaden footsteps they 
made their way over the uneven pathway in the dim light. 
It was part of their plan to go very early in the morning 
while people were not yet astir, lest there be those who 
might accuse them of trespassing. 


As they came near to the tomb a question came to their 
minds. Strange they had not thought of it before. Perhaps 
Mary Magdalene, the youngest, and now the strongest of 
them, could do something about it. “The stone!” said one 
of them. “Who will move it from the door? You cannot do 
it alone, Mary, nor can I.” “No,” perhaps the other replied, 
“the strength of the three of us together will not be suf- 
ficient. But there will be a way. There must be.” 

“But look!” said another. “The stone has been rolled 
away.” 

Wondering what it could mean, very quietly and slowly 
they approached the door. “Surely no one has disturbed the 
body. Nobody would do such an evil deed,” they must have 
thought. Peering into the tomb they discovered that the 
body was not there. The place where He lay was empty. 

Fleeing in terror, Mary Magdalene ran to two of those 
who had been closest to Jesus, Peter and John. She could 
not have heard the words of the young man as he called 
from the tomb, “He is not here! He is risen,” or if she heard 
them, was too perplexed and terrified to grasp their mean- 
ing. The one thought in her mind was, “Jesus, my Friend 
and Saviour, is dead, and His body has disappeared.” 

Breathlessly she broke the news to Peter and John. “They 
have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre and we 
do not know where they have laid Him.” 

Peter and John hastened with her to the tomb and found 
it to be true, even as she had said. Then they returned to 
their homes. But not so Mary Magdalene. She did not leave 
the place. She couldn’t. 
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But who was Mary 
Magdalene to whom 
Jesus meant so much? 
She was called Mary 
Magdalene to distin- 
guish her from several 
other Marys. The name 
Magdalene was derived 
from Magdala, the vil- 
lage on the Sea of Gali- 
lee where she had lived 
during her early years. 

Her childhood and 
youth were spent in a home of plenty but there was no joy 
in life for her. And how could there be? For this young 
woman was sorely afflicted. Nor did there seem to be any 
hope for her healing. She had not one, two, or even three 
afflictions, but seven of them, in all probability mental as 
well as physical—demoniacal possessions, they were called. 

Then came Jesus, Who saw her in her pitiable condition, 
had compassion on her and healed her, body and mind. He 
had opened a new world to her and had restored to her the 
capacity to enjoy it. Why should she not love Him? But 
how could she prove to Him her abounding gratitude? 

Now Jesus lived a strenuous life, traveling over very hot 
and very dusty roads preaching, teaching, healing. But He 
could not have gone about to these cities and villages bring- 
ing the good tidings of the Kingdom of God, and at the same 
time teaching His disciples and preparing them to carry on 
His work after He had left them, had not Mary Magdalene 
and some other women rallied to His support. ~ 


They were co-workers with Jesus just as truly as were 
the twelve. And Jesus did not reject their ministrations. A 
cool drink, an inviting repast, a period of undisturbed rest. 
How much they meant! 

Mary Magdalene had consecrated herself and her posses- 
sions to her Lord. All she owned was at His disposal. 

Perhaps there are depicted in the Scriptures few incidents 
that are more pathetic than this one of Mary Magdalene 
sitting at the empty tomb weeping. And why should she 
not weep? Jesus had seen her, a forlorn suffering woman, 
and had healed her. She loved Him; she depended upon 
Him. Now He was gone. Even His dear body was gone. 
That told the story of her aching heart. 

Her tears were falling fast when she heard a voice. “Why 
weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” Through tear-dimmed 
eyes she looked at the One Who had spoken and mistook 


Him for a caretaker in Joseph’s garden. “If thou hast borne. 


Him hence,” she said, “tell me where thou hast laid Him 
and I will take Him away.” 

He answered with only a word, “Mary!” but that one word 
came as a ray of light penetrating dense darkness. Mary 
Magdalene recognized the familiar tone of voice and was 
overcome with joy. 

As Mary Magdalene had been last at the cross and first 
at the tomb, so, also, was she the first to see her risen Lord. 

Then He bade her go and tell the disciples that He had 
risen. She obeyed. Speeding on winged feet she carried to 
them the glorious message that she had seen the Lord and 
that He had spoken with her, so that one more first is asso- 
ciated with her—the first witness of His resurrection, the 
first messenger of the good news to others. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Sir Ernest Griggs, Chosen by Chamberlain to lead Eng- 
land’s campaign for “a compulsory register of services of 
able-bodied Britons willing to serve in time of war,” has 
been casting longing eyes on our CCC. He would like to 
adapt it to his present purposes in England, though he 
frankly recognizes that the CCC was not intended primarily 
to be military. However, Sir Ernest’s thinking is apt to 
remain purely wishful. The Labor group in Parliament has 
already emphatically said, “We don’t want it.” Labor’s hos- 
tility is based upon resentment against the Chamberlain 
government’s notorious ineffectiveness in reducing unem- 
ployment, which in England has again passed the 2,000,009 
mark for the first time in three years. Labor sees in Sir 
Ernest’s proposal only the usual governmental side-stepping 
of a valid and permanent adjustment of curable defects in 
the empire’s business, commerce and labor. 


If There Are Barbers in Oberammergau, they are in for 
a bad time. All the men, and hopeful youths, have given 
up shaving. The occasion is the approach of the decennial 
presentation of the celebrated Oberammergau Passion Play 
next year. This early cessation of shaving is necessitated 
by the “curtain raiser” that will be presented in Oberam- 
mergau this year, from June to September. It is called “The 
Pestilence of 1633,” and depicts the reason why the people 
of Oberammergau at that time vowed to perform the Pas- 
sion Play every ten years, if God would drive away the 
“black death” which at that time was destroying the vil- 
lage. There will be a place and use for all the beards. 
Though the chief actors are naturally quite limited in num- 
ber, the other beards will have a chance for display in the 
mob scenes. 


An Apostle on a Postage Stamp! That may sound fantastic, 
but it is what has been done by Greece with St. Paul. The 
stamp presents a scene of the apostle preaching his sermon 
on Mars’ Hill. Just why the Greék government has done this 
is open to question. It might be interpreted as a bid to 
tourists to view the shattered beauties of the Areopagus, 
and to exercise their imagination on the possible location 
of St. Paul’s pulpit. It would be nice to think that it ex- 
presses the acknowledgment by the Greek government. of 
the authority of Paul’s message. Considering the present 
condition of the Church in Greece, and the realistic prac- 
tice of the Metaxas government, the message of Paul is 
badly needed. 


There Have Been Many Critics of the title, “The Oxford 
Group Movement,” as applied to the followers of Dr. F. N. 
Buchman. It has been looked upon both as an unjustified 
assumption of origin, and as an attempt to suggest some 
connection with the very dissimilar Oxford Movement of 
a century ago. However, nothing could be done about it 
until recently, when Dr. Buchman applied to the Board of 
Trade for the incorporation of the “Oxford Group” under 
that name. This proposed incorporation was intended to 
allow the legal acceptance of a bequest of $2,500 by a devotee 
who used the term, “Oxford Group,” in her will. Imme- 
diately the Oxford Union condemned the use of the term 
as unwarranted. Likewise, A. P. Herbert, England’s leading 
humorist and Oxford’s member in the House of Commons, 
urged the government to refuse the incorporation on the 
ground that the “natural inference” of the title “is not jus- 
tified by the facts.” Finally, the university itself lodged a 
protest with the Board of Trade against the granting of 
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the name requested. The plea, together wtih the protests, 
is under consideration by Justice Sir Charles Bennett, pend- 
ing further evidence. The Justice was informed, by af- 
fidavit, that the group “consists of a wholly indefinite and 
unascertainable number of persons who possess no organiza- 
tion and no secretary or treasurer or officer of any kind.” 
To the legal mind of Justice Bennett this seemed “a rather 
strange arrangement.” In the meantime, the first of the 
four foundation-stones of Dr. Buchman’s moyvement—abso- 
lute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness, abso- 
lute love—deserves a more scrupulous application to the 
pending case. 


High Pressure Salesmanship Marks the publicity being 
given to Germany’s new wonder Volkswagen (People’s Car). 
The German Labor Front, under Dr. Ley, is the general 
sales agency, and the purchase of a car is made a test of 
national loyalty. “It is Hitler’s will”, says Dr. Ley, “that 
within a few years no less than 6,000,000 Volkswagen will 
be on the German roads. In ten years’ time there will be no 
working person in Germany who does not own a ‘People’s 
Car’.” That plainly indicates the market to be exploited. The 
cars will cost 990 marks, with insurance 1190 marks; this to 
be paid in weekly instalments of five marks, the instalments 
to begin at once though no cars will be ready for delivery 
until the end of this year. But 6,000,000 cars take some time 
to build, and there is no time guarantee for delivery. In the 
meantime the subscribers’ money is in the government’s 
possession, subject to its use. 


Australia is Considering the Repeal of its pension and so- 
cial insurance legislation. Inasmuch as Australia and New 
Zealand have been priding themselves on their advanced 
social legislation, this will constitute a severe blow to their 
political theories and structure The reason lies not in the 
breakdown of the social purposes aimed at, but rather in 
the impossible heavy expenditures for armament, in which 
these “down under” republics are involved along with the 
rest of the British Empire and of the world. It looks as if 
the world has decided to stay poor, and even wants to be 
poorer. In 1937 United States taxes amounted to 18 per cent 
of our national income, and in England to 19.6 per cent. 
They have increased considerably in both countries since 
then, but not to the point reached by Germany during the 
present year—29 per cent, or up to 38 per cent, when other 
compulsory and “voluntary” contributions are included. An 
equal drain from poorer resources is being experienced by 


the Italian people. 


“Power Politics,’ “Rule by Force,’ whatever you may 
call it, furnishes its own condemnation in that it has no 
ability to limit its own extremes. The Nazis have shown 
that in their treatment of the Jews; but the longer experi- 
ence of the Soviet has betrayed it into the persecution of 
its own innocent children. Recently there was uncovered in 
Moscow an atrocious plan by which the local Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs (a polite name for secret police) in 
Leninsk-Kuznetsk, a city in the Ural Mountains, had been 
“framing” a large number of children in order to establish 
for themselves a reputation for “vigilance against enemies 
of the Soviet.” Children as young as seven years were prose- 
cuted in this plot, and leading questions were asked of them, 
the very words of which they did not understand; but that 
mattered little so long as the inquisitors established a valiant 
record for themselves. This is not the first instance of such 
a perversion of privilege and power in Russia, nor are all 
the cases confined to the Soviet. All of them are sordid 
illustrations of the fact that authoritarian governments, 
which do not respect the rights of individual citizens, are 
carried by the very force of their disregard to ever-increas- 
ing violence and terror. Fortunately this procedure carries 
with it the seeds of its eventual destruction. 
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‘TE THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK” 


Dr. W. O. Fegely, Trappe, Pa., Draws on Old Records About the Patriarch Muhlenberg 


THE pay that Henry Mel- (¢g2o™ 
chior Muhlenberg preached ees 
his first sermon in the barn Se 
at Trappe saw his heart en- 
shrined in its fertile soil and 
the people who lived and 
labored there. Simple homes, 
widely scattered, nestled in 
its untamed forests. Out of 
the distance the rugged pio- 
neers looked with resolute 
eyes upon the larger develop- 
ment along the Great Road 
leading from Philadelphia to 
the west. For Muhlenberg 
there was fascination in the 
pent-up riches of its un- 
developed, far-flung acres rolling gently through its stately 
forests, but distress at the sight of the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the people gone to ruin for want of 
cultivation. The anxious desire of the people for the Gos- 
pel and the Sacraments cheered his heart. Boys and girls 
grown to manhood and womanhood in ignorance, un- 
able to read or write, depressed his spirit with a sense of 
pity. The absence of refinement and moral purity shocked 
his sensibilities. He found human nature little changed 
throughout the years. It reacted the same here as he had 
known it at home, and as we find it today, gone to seed 
and ruin in a stagnant atmosphere without religious and 
cultural elements. These conditions were not wholly the 
result of choice, but of compulsion. 

Many children were bound out for a period of years to 
pay for their passage across the ocean. Many parents were 
forced to traffic and sell their children like cattle so that if 
the children assumed the debt they might go free. These 
conditions together with the hard struggle for a livelihood 
cast additional shadows across their beclouded sky. Dark- 
ness and idolatry were imminent. “So hard and degenerate,” 


says Muhlenberg, “is the condition of our poor Lutheran ~ 


people that you can hardly bewail it enough with tears of 
blood.” It is easy to understand that people in such cir- 
cumstances would naturally drift into depraved habits and 
accept them as proper in their dealings and expressions. 
Muhlenberg came into contact with this prevailing godless- 
ness in many places. Frequently he was called to duty at 
promiscuous gatherings where men did not hesitate to in- 
dulge in the most shocking oaths, blasphemies and scoffings 
at ministers and religion in general. His actions, however, 
left no doubt in the minds of all that he did not come to be 
one of them as they were, but that he came to help them 
restore the refinement they had lost. At the marriage of a 
daughter of one of his members to a neighbor, people gath- 
ered in great numbers with and without invitation. Dancing, 
drinking, profanity and general indecency soon prevailed. 
Muhlenberg and Brunholtz were placed in a room by them- 
selves. They improved their time with profitable inter- 
course. They admonished the merry-makers several times 
in vain, and then went home. Muhlenberg said afterward, 
“T would rather be confined in a reeking dungeon than be 
in such company.” 


Discipline Applied 
While in public and social intercourse he could only use 
the tools of kindly service and moral suasion as a corrective 


reagent, in matters concerning the church and its services 
he administered strict discipline even to the extent of 
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prosecution in the court for 
gross misdemeanor. He re- 
cords the following incident 
in his account book: “In the 
year 1760, March 18th, settle- 
ment was made at a meeting 
of the church council con- 
cerning an action which was 
‘debated’ in court at Philadel- 
phia against Shadrach Sam- 
uels, who had given offense 
in the public service of God.” 
Six plaintiffs from the con- 
gregation each spending six 
days, fees to the King’s At- 
torney, and summons of wit- 
ness entailed a total expense 
to the congregation of 22 pounds and 4 shillings. Apparently 
the outcome was satisfactory and had a wholesome effect. 

When means are frugal; when the vulgar imp sits in the 
lap of culture, and life goes wrong, and habits blight, it is 
accepted as the product of deficient environment which 
must be treated with delicate care and solicitude. How- 
ever, when wickedness and indecency are publicized by 
persuasive invitations for patronage, and boldly display 
temptations to entice young and old into misconduct, the 
task of helpfulness becomes doubly hard. Muhlenberg had 
to meet these conditions here: this he did with a wounded 
but resolute spirit. 

The task of organizing the congregation as units and into 
a synod imposed heavy duties. Discontent for lack of pas- 
tors and strife in many places which were served by un- 
desirable ones demanded his presence over a large area. 
With all these weightier problems pressing upon him he 
continued to strive for the moral welfare of the people using 
every means to remove all baleful influences. 


Prevalent Wickedness 


After his return from New York, where he had spent the 
summers of 1751-52, with its scattered and distracted con- 
gregations, Muhlenberg wrote a letter in English to a pas- 
tor in Philadelphia whom he did not name. In this letter he 
pours out his heart in complaint about the vice and dis- 
solute practices to which his people were exposed in Prov- 
idence. The original copy of this letter was bought at an 
auction in New York a few years ago by Mr. J. C. Derry of 
Catasauqua, Pa., and is now in the archives of Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa. In it he recites abuses as follows: 
“The state and Condition of some English and german 
Neighbours here at providence groweth worse, because 
Abr. de Haven continues to abuse the granted license by 
enticing one after another into a dissolute and wicked life. 
Surfeiting, Drunkeness, playing Cards and dice, fiddling, 
dancing, cursing, swearing, fighting, scuffling and such like, 
will hardly cease on the Lord’s days! He has had several 
Sondays in my absence horse-race, before, during and after 
divine Worship, on the Road, before his tavern, to the 
great offence of old and Young people, who had been hither- 
to sober and honest! On the 19+ of July last, being the Lords 
day He detained a Company of Young people, coming out 
of the Church, and gave them too much Rum and punch, 
so that they got fuddled and beat one another bloody, 
behaving themselves in a scandalous Manner! two of ’em, 
lay on the road before his door hurted, when our Justice 
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on Your Reverency, 


Mr. Owen Evans past by. He saw them and told Abraham 
to present him at the Court. Mr. Evans can be the best 
Evidence, if not too partial. There is too little Inspection 
here about and grievous to see, that in a Christian Country, 
the all mighty and most precious God must be denied, the 
Excellent laws and Constitutions notoriously violated, old 
and young people infected, the fear of God and Magistrates 
abated, by a young, robust and Idle Man that could find 
his livelyhood by way of trading or Working like other hon- 
est people. Every one of our sober Neighbours, is afraid to 
present him to the Court, because they have no fortifications 
about their houses, barns and Cattles against the Revenge 
of loose people. They plague me to inform our superiors 
against him, thinking a Minister should first of all, be not 
afraid of them, that can only, when permitted hurt the 
Body. But what is a poor Minister in pennsylvania? and 
Who is next after God my tutelar Angel in this Wilderniss 
in whose bosom I may pour my Complaints with Confidence 


besides Your Reverency? though I am sensible and very 


afraid I may tire Your patience and lose Your Affection, 
by writing and complaining beyond the limits, and inter- 
rupting Your precious time, appointed for the business of 
State and Academy and innumerable Affairs of higher 
Moments. I have therefore sent a letter and laid my Com- 
plaints to and before Thomas Laurence Esq. to see whether, 
through the Assistance of God, a remedy could be found for 
the disease. May the Lord grant unto me to remain the 
least of Your Clients and : 


providence Reverend Sir 
Aug: 25th Your most obedient 
L752: servant Hr: M.” 


In this manner he deals with vices that are pressed upon 
his people from without. In our day we must have more 
of the courage of our convictions to execute solicitude for 
the welfare of the people, by creating a clean, embracing 
atmosphere of moral freedom and purity in which to live 
and grow. We must exalt the power of the Holy Spirit to 
His proper place in the conduct of the church in all its ex- 
pressions as the greatest servant of man. This will be made 
possible when we discard the technique of the race track 
and the charm of the underworld in the church kitchen as 
financial agents; combat the germ of Hollywooditis in the 
epidemic of attractions, and create an atmosphere pure and 
undefiled around the Altar that the people may have a clean 
place in which to worship and be edified. Our task is no 
more difficult than Muhlenberg’s even though it is cast in 
a different mould. “Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that 
which is good.” 


One of the 

Patriarch’s Letters 

An original letter 
in English by Henry 
Melchior Muhlen- 
berg is owned by 
Muhlenberg College. 
It is on sheets, 342 x 
6 inches, and reads: 


Reverend Sir, 

being called home 
from Newyork be- 
cause my family was 
indisposed, and my 
Congregation grew 
uneasy, and coming 
save to philadelphia, 
I endevored to wait 


but hearing of Your 
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at 


being abroad with his Honour, our gracious Governor, I 
couldn’t perform my duty and was obliged to go home and 
to leave my duty untill the next opportunity. I met with 
some blessing at Newyork, and a door was opened unto me, 
so that I could gather and regulate there a pretty small 
Congregation and another one at Hackinsack 17 Myles from 
New York, of the german—Low dutch and English peopel. 
It is a pitty I could not find nor spare a faithful Ministor, 
perfected in the Low-dutch and English language, to send 
and to settle there, because the people seem to have a true 
desire after the sincere Milk of the Word, that they might 
grow thereby. Deus providebit. But alas! Reverend Sir, it 
grieveth me and makes me very uneasy, that I am in no 
ways able to rendre most humble and real thanks for Your 
more than fatherly care and Affection, You pleased to bestow 
on me, the most unworthy Creature, in Affording a pasport 
and Recommendation of His Honour, our Gracious Governor 
and Your blessed Heart and Hands! If there was any thing 
in my soul, body and little Estate, which could humbly 
serve in token of the least degree of thankfulness, it should 
surely as far as possible, at the first hint, be ready to your 
service! Deis providebit ipse sibi agnum at inmmolandum! 


FAILURE AND FAITH 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Upon the sea of Galilee one night, 

In darkness and amid discouragement 

Of wind and wave, the Lord’s disciples spent 
Their skill as fishermen in vain. The light 

Of early dawn brought nothing to their sight 
But one who stood upon the beach, intent 

On watching them. They cast in wonderment 

At his command their net upon the right, 

And lo! a multitude of fishes filled 

The net. Then they who by themselves had failed 
Looked up and knew it was the Risen Lord 
Whose voice upon the lonely shore had thrilled 
Their fainting hearts with hope, Whose word prevailed, 
And to their very failure brought reward. 


1,400 REGISTERED 


Omana, Nesr., where Immanuel Deaconess Motherhouse 
of the Augustana Synod is located, was the scene of a Youth 
Conference whose theme was: “The Open Door.” 


“‘The Open Door’ 
was the beautiful 
theme of the confer- 
ence, and throughout 
the four days the 
words echoed and re- 
echoed in every formal 
address and informal 
discussion. Christ was 
exalted as the Door of 
salvation, the Door of 
life, the Door of the 
Kingdom of God. And 
then the door of the 
Bible was revealed as 
an open one, where 
all who will may enter 
in and share of the 
treasures of divine 
wisdom and truth. 
Finally the doors of 
opportunity were 
swung open, with the 
challenge to enter in 
and to serve God and 
fellowman.” 
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“WE FIRST impressed on 
all concerned that this a 
church-wide movement. We 
called in the people who we 
felt would like to see our 
church undertake this for- 
ward movement, and who 
would give it time and 
thought. We called this 
committee “The Children of 
the Church’ Committee, and 
had the council approve 
their appointment. 

“We decided not to use 
our Sunday school teachers 
for the places of leadership, 
but to develop new leaders 
for the new task. We were 
surprised with the talent. 
The specially called work- 
ers were to have The Chil- 
dren of the Church as their 
only program, and were 
made to feel that they were 
the ones who were to make the bridge over which little 
feet would some day pass into the church worship services 
as regular and intelligent worshipers. 

“The workers felt that we should use only one Sunday a 
month for this program; the time to be during the church 
hour. We kept the same groupings for the new program 
as in the church school, for in familiar surroundings the 
boys and girls would feel at home. 

“The parents of the children were notified by a news let- 
ter the week before and through liberally spaced articles in 
the newspaper. In order to acquaint them with what we 
were attempting to do we wrote letters to every mother 
discussing the need of the child; the seeming inability of the 
school and the home to meet it; the aim of the Sunday 
school and how even one hundred per cent attendance in 
Bible study will not train boys and girls into the church. 
In this letter we invited them to tea, sponsored by the 
women of the church. At this meeting it was explained why 
we wanted the children, and what we were going to do with 
them and for them, and why parents could not afford to fail 
in co-operating with the movement. The tea was well at- 
tended. The program was well presented. The mothers be- 
came as enthusiastic as their children. Now all we are 
waiting for is the next session, which is a month off. If the 
children have their way, they are going to make it at least 
twice a month—and maybe every Sunday. 

“We are thrilled with the program and the fine way our 
new set of workers are co-operating and the happy remarks 
made by the children themselves. If we can get these chil- 
dren of the church in the church and acquaint them through 
experience with church worship, we will be in debt to The 
Children of the Church program.” 


We Started Like This—An Ohio Congregation 


“As pastor, I ordered the Introductory and Supplementary 
materials and examined the same. I secured the three 
teachers necessary for this work. One was put in charge as 
secretary for The Children of the Church. I gave the sec- 
retary the full packet for examination, and then distributed 
the materials to the other teachers to be used by them. As 
I gave out these materials to the three teachers, I placed a 
full set of lessons under a stiff-backed cover and gave to 
each of them to use for reference. 

“I checked the number of children in the three depart- 


Three Pastors Write Us 


Children of the Church Program’s Introduc- 
tion Reported from Kansas, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania 
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ments of our Sunday school, 
and ordered sufficient work 
sheets for every child en- 
rolled in the beginners, the 
primary and the junior de- 
partments. We had no idea 
how many children would 
attend, so our first order of 
material was on the basis of 
75 enrolled in the Sunday 
school. Of the possible 75, 
52 of the children have been 
enrolled at the first two ses- 
sions held, and undoubtedly 
the majority of them will 
enroll as the program is 
already quite popular with 
our children. 

“In order to get the infor- 
mation to the parents, we 
talked about the program in 
Sunday school, made an- 
nouncements in our weekly 
church bulletin and at the 
church services. The Sunday before the program was to 
begin, we supplied the children in the three departments 
with envelopes for them to address to their parents, and with 
a mimeographed letter telling about the program. The chil- 
dren took these letters home. We also instructed the teach- 
ers to send letters to the parents of all the children who 
were not present. 

“Our Women’s Missionary Societies are paying for the 
materials used. 

“We are holding the sessions for The Children of the 
Church on Sunday morning during the church hour, on the 
first and the third Sundays. This seems very satisfactory. 

“The children are interested and like the program. The 
Sundays on which The Children of the Church are being 
cared for with their own programs, their parents have a 
sense of freedom from their care that enables them to get 
more out of the service. 

“During the month of June, we are planning to use one 
unit of ten lessons, over a period of two weeks in vacation 
Bible school. This together with lessons used twice a month 
on Sundays, will enable us to give to our children at least 
three of the four units offered this year.” 


Before and Now—In a Pennsylvania Congregation 


“Trinity Church had always had a children’s organization, — 


but was looking forward to The Children of the Church 
program, so when January 1, 1939, came, the change was 
almost automatic. 

“Our previous organization held its meetings during the 
church services. Being a downtown church, this seemed to 
be the most convenient time. Four groups were conducted, 
nursery, beginner, primary and junior. Programs were as- 
sembled from the Junior Luther League Topics, the Light 
Brigade units and current mission study books. Service 
was rendered by frequent programs for other organizations, 
such as a joint meeting on Africa with the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society; a pageant at their Thank Offering service; 
programs at Christmas and Easter in the church school; 
and a Lenten service at an institution. Freewill offerings 
were used for materials; for missionary causes; for sus- 


taining memberships; and gifts for sixty children in a near- - 


by institution. 
“Then came the plan for The Children of the Church. 
“The superintendent was retained as secretary of The 


ee 
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Children of the Church. Three competent helpers continued 
to serve. Two of the girls who had graduated from the 
group the year previous were invited to assist with the 
\ nursery group. The new program was announced at the 
congregational meeting. Notices appeared in the church 
bulletin. Letters were sent to the parents. Posters were 
placed in the vestibule of the church, the Sunday school 
and assembly hall. 

“Special plans of activity were made for the nae 
children. As these little folks are in church school for an 
hour just previous, and need ‘stretching,’ we start in- 
formally with a free period of play. The three groups then 
follow the procedure outlined in the units and on the Work 
Sheets. Before the close of the session, an assembly period 
is usually held, when seasonal songs are learned, activities 
discussed and prayers repeated. The juniors are entirely 
separate for their session of work, worship and activity. 

“A freewill offering is taken. The juniors need no more 
than a challenge for each of the eighteen objectives which 
The Children of the Church have undertaken, a story about 
each, to stir their interest. The little ones have a poster 
before them for each objective, with just a word to name 
each one—‘Miss Jeffcoat’? and. a little red schoolhouse; 
‘Japanese Kindergartens’ and a Japanese child; ‘Kon- 
narock’ and an automobile. To each a small box is fastened, 
and the little ones march past the posters and choose which 
shall receive their offering. Our offerings had usually been 
forty cents. When these posters appeared the first session 
their offering was ninety-five cents, and the second one 
dollar and thirteen cents. 

“Our program had been too material-centered before. We 
had to plan our program and correlate all the material. 
Now we find all the material necessary in the units of study. 

“What are the results? Already there is an increased 
interest among the children. Twelve girls graduating from 
the junior group have organized an Intermediate Luther 
League. The juniors are showing a fine ‘spirit in doing 
things themselves. They plan their worship, arrange their 
room and are purchasing at Easter time not only a picture 
for their own worship table, but arranging worship tables 
and the proper fittings for nursery, beginner and primary 
groups. The parents are awakening to the value of the 
program. 

“We have begun The Children of the Church program, 
and we like it.” 


OUR LITURGY 


Concluding Chapter of Dr. John W. Horine’s Expla- 
nations Deal with Post-Communion Responses 


| Then shall the Congregation rise, and the Nunc Dimittis 
may be sung or said. 


NUNC DIMITTIS 

Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, etc. 

THe act of Post-Communion begins with the Nunc 
Dimittis and continues to the close of the Service. The Nunc 
Dimittis itself is found in Luke 2: 29-32. It will be observed 
that its use here is permissive—“May be sung or said.” The 
reason for this is the fact that it has no ancient authority 
in the Service, nor does it have for itself the consensus of 
the Lutheran Liturgies of the sixteenth century. But its use 
‘at this place is beautiful and appropriate. As Dr. H. E. 
Jacobs has pointed out: “The peace offered in the Pax, 
prayed for in the Agnus Dei, received in the Distribution, is 
now thankfully acknowledged—‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.’ The child of God is as near heaven 
as he can be in this life; nearer yet he one day shall be, 
when this sinful flesh is entirely put off. He is ready for 
the blessed change this very moment, as he also is ready 
for everything assigned him by his Lord. Whithersoever 
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the Lord sends him, will he go; whatsoever the Lord com- 
mands him, will he do. For the Peace of God is his; and the 
salvation of God is a possession whereof he is so fully con- 
scious that he can explain: ‘Mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.’ ” 


{| Then shall be said the Thanksgiving. 
THE THANKSGIVING 


The Minister shall say: 
O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good. 
Response. And His mercy endureth forever. 


Versicle. 


The Nunc Dimittis was individual. The Thanksgiving is 
yet to be rendered by the entire congregation—as it pro- 
ceeds to do in the words of the Collect. 

We give thanks unto Thee, etc. 

This Eucharistic Collect was probably composed by Luther. 
Its first appearance is in his German Mass of 1526. Its 
phrasing suggests “the bread out of heaven,” “the bread 
of life,” of which Jesus spake in John 6: 30,34, 47-58— 
although the Lord’s Supper is not treated of in this par- 
ticular chapter. Refreshed with this salutary gift of heavenly 
food, we give thanks to God and beseech Him of His mercy 
to strengthen us through the same in faith toward Him and 
in fervent love toward one another, through Jesus Christ, 
His dear Son, our Lord, with Whom we have again been 
reunited in the Holy Sacrament and received the enabling 
strength to live a life of Godly faith and brotherly love. To 
this expression of praise and prayer the congregation assents 
with the answering “Amen.” 


Then may be sung or said the Salutation and the 
Benedicamus. é 

Versicle. The Lord be with you. 

Response. And with thy spirit. 

Versicle. Bless we the Lord. (Benedicamus.) 
Response. Thanks be to God. 

The Benedicamus is found as early as the Liturgy of 
Chrysostom in the fourth century. 


{| Then shall the Minister say the Benediction. 
THE BENEDICTION 

Luther prescribes the Old Testament or Aaronic Benedic- 
tion (Num. 6: 24-26) as the only one comanded of God. It 
should always be said without addition or alteration. Its last 
word, “peace,” is the keyword of the whole Service, which 
is, it will be noted, the Communion Service. Peace is sought 
throughout its progress; peace is its Divine gift and intended 
goal; peace is finally and fully attained. The quest for peace 
ends in the gift of peace and its reception is acknowledged 
and confirmed by the congregation in the final “Amen.” 

This truth can scarcely be overemphasized. Peace in the 
Pax, peace in the Agnus Dei, peace in the Nunc Dimittis, 
peace in the Benediction; the last, culminating word is peace 
—peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, peace of 
conscience and of soul—the Peace of God which passeth all 


understanding, keeping our hearts and minds through Christ 


Jesus. 

It was as sinners that we came into the house of God, on 
earth’s level, estranged from God, making confession of sin, 
seeking reconciliation and restoration; it is as sons that 
we depart from the house of God, in heavenly places, at 
one with God, having received forgiveness of sin, the vision 
of the Father’s benignant face, the blessing of His grace and 
peace. The wonderful vision of the Patriarch, the Jacob’s 
ladder, is thus verified and realized in our worship. Angels 
of God ascend and descend. God’s messages, greetings and 
gifts come down to us in Word and Sacrament: our respon- 
sive greetings and gifts go up to God in our sacrificial pray- 
ers and thanksgivings. Here, to God’s house, we repeatedly 
return, while we await the angel who shall come and call 
and carry us home to the place prepared in the Father’s 
House, where the many mansions are, and where there is 
perfect peace and peace forevermore. Amen. 
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ONCE ONLY 


PROFESSOR THEODORE TAPPERT in the course of his recent 
inaugural address on the trustworthiness of history called 
attention to a distinction between the record of the historian 
and that of the narrator of scientific achievements. Said he 
(according to our memory), “That which is of primary im- 
portance and significance to the writer of history has gen- 
erally occurred only once. But ability to be repeated is so 
essentially the characteristic of phenomena valued by the 
scientist as to make the quality of repetition one test of 
verity. Only by recurrence (either by experiments in the 
laboratory or by observation of a number of instances) 
does the experimenter feel justified in drawing a conclusion. 
But the historian must use’ witnessing, direct, indirect, or 
implied, and as numerous as can be acquired, in order to 
distinguish fact from falsehood, truth from myth, and the 
logical sequence of events from fantastic allegories and inter- 
woven superstitions.” 

Dr. Tappert’s comment is very easily illustrated, after it 
has been heard. In our country, there has been only one 
Washington, one Lincoln, one Eli Whitney, or one Edison. 
We are told that Edison spent years in experiments before 
he found the kind of material that could meet the demands 
of the electric lamp. But this meant a thousand days of 
research by one Edison. There has been only one Confucius 
in China’s three thousand years of recorded history and 
only one Augustus Caesar, one Alexander of Macedon, one 
Oxenstierna of Sweden. The world, of whose changes in 
circumstances the historian writes, is no mechanized fac- 
tory, where time weaves progress by means of a fixed pat- 
tern. Events happen once and leave a record, from which 
the scholar derives the facts of history. 

Doubtless every reader of THe LuTHERAN will do as we 
did in recalling Dr. Tappert’s distinction: the “once for all” 
of Jesus’ work of redemption will come to mind. It has 
very definitely and necessarily a place in the history of man. 
In the search for facts about the development of religion, 
or in appraising the obligations that call upon us to trans- 
mit the Gospel of Christ to such as know Him not, or in 
placing the Bible, and particularly the New Testament, 
among the books and sources of information and guidance, 
we need to keep clearly in mind that the manifestation of 
God’s Son and His redemptive ministry is “historic” in 
certain connections with human affairs. He came once, and 
that period of incarnation was duly witnessed. He revealed 
the will of God as to man’s escape from the penalty of sin in 
one “Gospel.” His ascension into heaven is one historic 


event in the plan of salvation, quickly followed by the send- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

One readily agrees that religion and science should not 
disagree in their findings. There are doubtless phenomena 
of the soul’s reactions to grace and to temptations that could 
be subjected to examination resembling that for which mod- 
ern psychology has built up a technique. But the “show 
me” attitude of numerous persons when they read the Bible 
or hear its facts stated is utterly indefensible. They must 
approach the proclamation of the Gospel as a statement of 
history and not as a problem to be subjected to laboratory 
demonstration. 


~ LIFE FLOWS ONWARD 


WE cannot resist the temptation to add a kind of corollary 
to what has been written about the “Once Only” char- 
acteristics of the plan of redemption. The deduction is a 
correct one that one distinction between whatever is living 
and what lacks the attribute of vitality is superiority to 
conformity to a fixed pattern. It is measurably, but prob- 
ably not absolutely, true that a machine can cut any num- 
ber of pieces of metal and they will be so nearly alike as 
to permit them to be marketed as parts or even as “replace- 
ments.” But you have no exact duplicates among even the 
leaves on a tree, we are told. 

Certainly there is no person that is an exact copy of a 
fellow mortal. We recognize the characteristics of genus 
and species. We have compiled a multitude of averages: so 
many bones, so many nerves, so many kinds and locations 
of muscles. We even average human reactions to sources 
of danger or to the satisfaction of desires. We say “to err is 
human” and “every man has his price.” But always there is 
what the scientist calls the “personal equation,” or the 
variant from type. 

In the human, the extent of personality’s influence is so 
tremendous as to impress both superficial observers and 
the most careful analysts of conduct. Recently we had to 
overhear an explanation of conduct by a man who had the 
vocabulary of a materialist. The only one whose philosophy 
his observations fitted was himself. And his cocksure con- 
clusions will not last, unless he dies. Life is not conformed 
by pattern-controlled machines. That is why our living is 
not mechanized and never will be. And as the last word we 
remark that the Christian life changes constantly toward a 
larger apprehension of the divine and a clearer joy in obey- 
ing our Lord because in Him we live, if by Him we are 
spiritually guided. 


A VITAL DISTINCTION 


THE LATE Dr. John A. W. Haas once won assent to an 
argument involving the nature of the church by declaring, 
“The Church is more than an organization; it is an or- 
ganism.” He insisted that the community of believers in 
Christ was an association whose inner relations were re- 
sultants of spiritual life bestowed upon them by the Holy 
Spirit. He was not challenged to prove the assertion, al- 
though he could easily have done so, by citations from the 
Bible. I Corinthians 12: 27 is one of several. “Now ye are 
the body of Christ and members in particular.” 

We deem “corporate attributes” worthy of some analysis 
at this time when many are joining the church, but espe- 
cially when obligations to the state are under careful 
scrutiny. The state is classed as an organism: it is more 
closely related to the “livingness” of the people than sub- 
scription to a code of laws might indicate. Being an “or- 
ganism,” there are powers derived from the group that are 
not available by the individuals of that group until they 
become “vitally” articulated to the state. 


Nature has many illustrations of the effects of grouping. 


A very simple one is the result of combining chemically 
(Concluded on next page) 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


For next to the last time we repeat our request to the 
pastors that next Monday (April 10) they put in the mail 
their reports of accessions to their congregations since Easter 
1938. The items are—By Confirmation and Adult Baptism 
( ). By letter of Transfer or Otherwise ( ). Total ( ). 
Also, the number of infant baptisms ( ). We repeat the 
list to serve pastors who do not have at hand the cards sent 
for their convenience in reporting. Each will of course give 
his congregation’s name and location and his signature. 

Past experience has taught us to reduce the requests for 
information to the minimum above specified. We are aware 
of the work in which the pastors are engaged at this season 
of the year and we know also the amount of space which is 
available in Tue LuTHERAN to publish the reports. But if the 
pastors will complement their information with items of 
news, the additional paragraphs will be received with ap- 
preciation and published as promptly as possible. 


_ Parish News Wanted 


We try not to promise beyond THe LUTHERAN’s capacity 
to make good. To ask for weekly news items from every 
one of the 2,756 parishes of the U. L. C. A. would be silly. 
The entire paper would not contain as much as a forty-word 
message from each. But Tue LUTHERAN is a newspaper and 
not a magazine. Occurrences in congregations of general 
interest have precedence over “contributed discussions.” 
We desire to correct the impression that reports of progress 
in the parishes of the United Lutheran Church are not wel- 
comed. They are. 

Sometimes we are challenged to publish “the casualties” 
in congregational activities. Correspondents tell us we pub- 
lish only the accessions following Easter and not the losses. 
Or, we are accused of interest in the households of believers 
that are making progress and not in the problems of those 
that seem to be declining in zeal and influence. 


Causes of Decline, 

Sometimes we get information about the .reasons for 
anxiety and difficulty in parishes, though it rarely comes 
from those directly concerned. “Changes in the neighbor- 
hood” create surroundings that are very difficult of success- 
ful adjustment. In our city of Philadelphia, the business 
section has expanded so that the number of persons dwell- 
ing in downtown parishes is greatly reduced. For example, 
Old St. John’s area suffered in this way. One solution of 
that problem is removal to a residence portion of the city. 
In some parishes that were once numerically strong, a shift- 
ing of the races has weakened the Lutheran congregations, 
once vigorous. No one doubts the right of colored people or 
Jews to gain the ascendency in a neighborhood they choose, 
but they can practically strangle a white or Gentile religious 
enterprise. In some areas the Catholics seem to colonize 
and make Protestant work more difficult. 

Improved transportation and changed forms of housing 
are more recent sources of pastors’ “headaches.” We have 
not yet seen a completed audit of the effects of automobiles 
on church support nor of huge apartment buildings on 
church affiliation. We write somewhat flippantly when we 
say that possession of an automobile should not alter the 
spiritual life of a believer in our Lord. Likewise dwelling 
in a multiple unit apartment house should not blind a hus- 
band and wife to the location of a place of worship. But 
apparently transportation and housing have an effect on 
the administration of the means of grace that they should 
not have. The easiest, and perhaps the most frequent, ex- 
planation of parish weakening is to blame the pastor. There 
are cases in which that is largely correct. But often it is 


_ quite wrong, and a sincere, hard-working pastor is unjustly 
criticized. 


We say apparently and by the use of that word we are 
leading up to a proposition directed to pastors, secretaries 
of congregations and community leaders who are less def- 
initely in official positions in the church. The proposition 
is this: that we consider our troubles for a short time. If a 
pastor had no catechetical class to prepare for confirmation 
on April 2, why was one lacking? If his roll of active mem- 
bers is less than it was a year ago, what caused the reces- 
sion? It is our opinion that an exchange of such reports 
may offer a plan of betterment. Certainly it can yield that 
sharing of troubles that serves to divide the load. By the 
way, brevity is a highly esteemed quality in journalism. 


A VITAL DISTINCTION 
(Concluded from page 14) 


two atoms of hydrogen with one of oxygen. These elements 
separated are invisible gases, but combined they form 
water. In the field of chemical compounds many mystifying 
as well as marvelous effects reward investigation of very 
common substances. Cane sugar, for example, is merely 
hydrogen, oxygen and carbon. But they need to be together 
in a certain way in order to be sweet and to be sugar. 

A very interesting inner attribute that becomes apparent 
only when proper proximity exists is what the chemists 
called some decades ago the force of crystallization. The 
starlike formation of water which we call the snowflake is 
an example. Or the gathering on a string of “rock candy” 
in the manufacture of sugar is of the same class. But for 
multiplication of value we cite an act of nature that occurred 
centuries ago, when carbon was changed by the earth’s heat 
and pressure into diamonds. These jewels are merely par- 
ticles of carbon upon which the energy of crystallization has 
been given the opportunity to act. 

Now just as there are forces in nature that operate only 
under favorable circumstances, so there are social powers 
that go into action when conditions permit. There are gifts 
of grace which come from the Holy Spirit that articulate 
believers into “the church.” There are natural endowments 
of the citizen that create the relationships among us that 
we describe as the state. Because we are endowed with 
the attributes that enter into the establishment of govern- 
ment by the God whom Christ revealed, we have the New 
Testament’s teaching about Caesar or the more general dec- 


laration, “The powers that be are ordained of God.” 


When some weeks ago we wrote that the state is an en- 
tity, or when repeatedly we have referred to the “corporate 
powers” of the church (the community of believers), we 
have had this mystical product, this “organism,” in mind. 
You can truly say that the church has only what the mem- 
bers thereof provide; the same can be said of the molecule 
of water: it must consist of hydrogen and oxygen properly 
combined to be nature’s beneficent solvent and beverage. 

The analogy is not perfect because the constituent “par- 
ticles” of a state or of a church are voluntarily in the articu- 
lation we title the civil power or the spiritual power. An 
individual can set up obstacles to organic partnership with 
his fellow believer. He can confuse or compromise the pur- 
poses so that the state is made the tool of a class. The 
church can become more interested in its material interests 
than in being the agency under God to establish the King- 
dom of God. But in such unhappy situations, group action 
may continue in control; that is, a state can wage war or it 
can be compelled to jeopardize life and property to continue 
in existence. The church may be driven to measures of 
purification in which a segment does not join. A perfectly 
proper reformation can produce schisms to which those who 
are most loyal to their Lord must give submission. 
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“HE IS RISEN, HALLELUJAH: WHY 
SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG THE 
DEAD? HALLELUJAH. REMEMBER 
HOW HE SPAKE UNTO YOU, HAL- 
LELUJAH. THE SON OF MAN MUST 
BE CRUCIFIED, AND THE THIRD 
DAY RISE AGAIN. HALLELUJAH!” 


Light of all worlds, and Lord of ours, 
Sov’reign of saints and seraphim— 

Angels, authorities, and powers, 
Obey, adore, and honor Him. 


“Why seek ye Him among the dead? 
He is not here”’—the angels say— 
“For He is risen, as He said; 
Come, see the place where Jesus lay.” 


To us devoting every breath, 

Thy life, O Christ, was grief and loss: 
For us, obedient unto death, 

For us, forsaken on the cross! 


Enthroned in highest glory now, 

Be Thou by heavenly hosts adored, 
Till every knee in love shall bow, 

And every tongue confess Thee Lord. 


The Father’s sole eternal Son 
Thou hast the keys of death and hell. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
O Christ, our Lord, Emmanuel! 
—Benjamin Copeland. 


AN EASTER CAROL 
By Frederick W. Neve 


THE WOMEN to the garden came, 
Just as the sun arose in flame 

And lighted up the garden fair 
With flowers of beauty everywhere. 


But then a still more glorious sight 
Awaited them, for angels bright 
Within the sepulchre were seen 
Where Jesus’ lifeless form had been. 


They fled with swiftly flying feet, 
Their news of gladness to repeat. 
“The Lord is risen; come and see.” 
But they replied, “It cannot be.” 


And yet they ran, because they knew 
The wondrous story might be true, 
And to the sepulchre they came, 

Not far off from the cross of shame. 


Empty, deserted, was the spot, 

The glorious angels saw they not, 

The linen clothes alone they saw, 

Which filled their minds with hope and 
awe. 


Then back unto their home they went, 
Still wondering what these marvels meant, 
And should they the glad tidings heed, 
That Christ the Lord was risen indeed. 


Meanwhile the mourning Magdalene 
Still lingered in the garden green, 
When silently the Master came 

And when He called her by her name 
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JHOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


RABBONI! MASTER!—by Plockhorst 


She knew Him, and with joy untold, 
Amid the lilies green and gold, 

She knelt upon the humble sod 

And worshiped Him as Son of God. 


RABBONI 
By Clyde Edwin Tuck 


WE nai. Thee, Master, bringing lilies white 
To deck love’s altar, knowing that Thy 
light 
Of truth has banished from each grave the 
night: 
All live in Thee! 


Reveal Thyself to us, for we believe, 
We who have seen Thee not; we would 
receive 
The light that will our minds of doubt 
relieve— 
We look to Thee. 


Be Thou to us our risen Christ indeed. 
We know that from death’s fetters we were 
freed 
When from the tomb Thou cam’st man- 
kind to lead 
To life through Thee. 


“Come, follow Me,” we hear Thee pleading 


still; 
“Your fears I will destroy, your hopes 
fulfill.” 
We oy Thy grace, to know Thy holy 
will— 


We trust in Thee. 


So, whether to the mount of high emprise 
Or through dark valleys life’s rough path- 
way lies— 
And even to the last lone bridge of sighs— 
We follow Thee! —Selected. 
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THE QUIET HOUR 


THE SECRET of power is abiding in Christ. 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” 

How, then, may we constantly abide in 
Him, and have His power in our lives? 

The first step, of course, is the accept- 
ance of Christ as Saviour. Then there 
must be consecration. This is an offering 
of self—all that we are or have—to Christ, 
to be used in His way and in His plan. 
This attitude is to be constant, the con- 
secration to be renewed each day. As we 
“grow in grace and knowledge” we shall 
become aware of new gifts to offer, which 
were not consciously included in the first 
act of consecration. 

We must then be prepared to let Christ 
do what He will with our lives. He will 
make known His will for us; our part is 
to be quickly and completely obedient to 
every known command. We are not to 
consider the cost; we are to obey, doing, 
without question or complaint, that which 
has been made plain to us. 

Another help is to accept all the experi- 
ences of the day as coming from His love 
—the interruptions, the delays, the misun- 
derstandings, the limitations, the broken 
plans. In them all are hidden lessons for 
us to learn; through them God is preparing 
us, giving us opportunities to grow needed 
graces. 

We are to feed on His Word. His words 
cannot abide in us, nor can we abide in 
Him, except as we go often to the Word 
for light and guidance and sustenance. 

Prayer—daily prayer, the attitude of 
praying without ceasing—this is also essen- 
tial to “constantly abiding.” 

Then we are to give love to others. When 
we abide in Him, His love fills our hearts, 
and we can but become channels of His 
love to others. 

May the Quiet Hour help us to abide 
more constantly in Him, that we may have 
daily, hourly victory over worry and 
anxious care, over tongue and temper, over 
sin and selfishness—Unknown. 


THE MASTER’S LITTLE LAD 
(Concluded from last week) 


“THE NIGHT of sorrow is ended,” said the 
mother. “The day breaks and the shadows 
flee away.” 

There was a strange expectancy on her 
face which awed the little lad into peace. 
Outside came the sound of running feet. 
The door was burst open. Some women 
entered. 

“They have taken away the Lord and 
we know not where they have laid Him.” 

The cry brought the two apostles out 
from the inner room and the women told 
their tale. They had gone to anoint the 
Master’s body with sweet spices, and yet, 
guarded as it was by the sealed stone and 
the Roman watch, they had wondered 
how they were to accomplish their pur- 
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pose. When they reached the garden of 
the sepulchre it was very still; the watch 
had gone, the great stone was rolled away 
with the seal unbroken. The tomb was 
empty, and two men in white apparel had 
bidden them not to seek for the living 
among the dead. The apostles waited for 
no more. They started forth running 
swiftly, the. younger man outrunning the 
elder. The women followed. The boy rose, 
too, but the look on the face of the Lord’s 
mother restrained him. She was smiling, 
and the look of expectancy had deepened 


‘into adoring love. He sat beside her, eyes 


shining with hope, waiting eagerly for 
further tidings. The apostles were soon 
back, Simon Peter sorely perplexed, John 
the Beloved quiet and unafraid. 

“The sepulchre was empty,” he said. 
“I got there first, but I waited and we 
went in together. The linen clothes were 
there folded, the napkin which was about 
the Master’s head lying in a place by 
itself.” 

There was silence in the little room. 
John the Beloved looked as though he was 
still torn between faith and doubt, but on 
‘the face of the Lord’s mother was a mighty 
peace. 

“I have seen the Lord!” 

Mary Magdalene entered impetuously, 
her face alight with joy as she told her 
tale. 

“T was weeping beside the tomb, and 
two men in white apparel spoke to me and 
asked me why I wept. ‘They have taken 
away my Lord and I know not where they 
have laid Him,’ I answered. Then another 
voice spoke behind me and said, ‘Woman, 
why weepest thou?’ I turned, for I thought 
it was the gardener. ‘Oh, sir, tell me where 
thou hast laid Him and I will take Him 
away!’ I cried. And then He said, ‘Mary,’ 
and I knew it was the Lord. I would have 
stayed to worship, but He bade me touch 
Him not. ‘Go, tell My disciples and Peter, 
that I am risen from the dead,’ He said.” 

“He sent the word to me,” Simon Peter 
sobbed. 

With a cry half of joy and half of sor- 
row the apostle left them and they saw 
him go swiftly in the direction of the 
garden. 

“It is the third day; He hath arisen! Oh, 
slow that I was to believe!” said John the 
Beloved. 

It was very still in the little cottage. 
The sun was setting fast. The mother of 
the Lord and the little lad were quite 
alone, for the apostles had gone to meet 
the others at the evening meal. The two 
were quite content to sit musing over 
the events of the day. The other women, 
too, had seen the Lord and had come with 
the tidings that He was going to Galilee. 
Late in the afternoon Simon Peter had 
come back, and one look at his peaceful 
face had told the story of his meeting 
with his Master, even before he told the 
tale himself. Now, bathed in the glory of 
the sunset, the mother of the Lord sat 
pondering, while the child nestled close 
to her, his eyes upon her face. When 
would he see the Master, he wondered? 
Yes, he felt sure he would see Him soon, 
for the Master he had learned to love on 
the hillside would not forget His little lad. 
And so he was content to rest here in the 


_ sunset beside the mother of the Lord, wait- 


ing for the Master’s will. Suddenly he 
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saw her start, though no sound of open- 
ing door heralded the Presence which sur- 
rounded them both. It was the glory in 
her eyes that told the boy his longing was 
answered, even before he turned in rapture 
to face his Risen Lord. 

—The Young Churchman. 


WORDS FROM THE CROSS 


First worp from the cross—the word of 
charity: “Father, forgive them.” 

Second word from the cross—the word 
of mercy: “Today shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” 

Third word from the cross—the word of 
filial piety: “Behold thy son! . . . Behold 
thy mother!” 

Fourth word from the cross—the word 
of agony: “I thirst.” 

Fifth word from the cross—the word of 
humanity: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

Sixth word from the cross—the word of 
perfection: “It is finished.” 

Seventh word from the cross—the word 
of Sonship: “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’—Selected. 


THE FACE OF JESUS 


ECCE HOMO—by Guido Reni 


O Facz, above all others fair, 
And calm with peace divine, 
Unfurrowed by the lines of care, 
What strength and grace were Thine! 
One look could hope and joy impart, 
And smile away the fears; 
Or it could break the traitor-heart, 
And melt it into tears. 


O Face, that saw the Hill of Death, 
Yet would not turn aside, 

But gave for man its latest breath— 
Face of the Crucified! 

What gracious words Thy lips could speak, 
Sweet as a pleasant song, 

With benedictions for the meek, 
But woe on woe for wrong! 


O Face, so strangely, sadly marred 
On that last cruel day! 
Lined with its blood-sweat, bruised and 
scarred, 
As is by beast of prey! 
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Well might the sun refuse to shine, 
And veil his face, to 

The shame and sorrow that were thine 
On the dark Calvary! 


O Face, so glorious and divine, 
Above all other fair! 
Look on this longing heart of mine 
And leave Thine impress there! 
Thy smile can make the dark things bright, 
Bid shadows flee away; 
And in Thy light shall I see light— 
The endless, perfect day! 
—Unknown. 


GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER 


ARE THERE any other days in the year 
which commemorate greater events in the 
history of the world than do Good Friday 
and Easter? You might say that Christmas 
does. True, Christmas, the birthday of our 
Saviour, is a great festival. Children es- 
pecially regard it as the festival of the 
year. But think for a moment why we ob- 
serve Good Friday and Easter. Good Fri- 
day is the anniversary of our Lord’s death, 
and Easter commemorates His victorious 
resurrection from the grave. Without Good 
Friday and Easter, Christmas would have 
little meaning for us and the world.—Sel. 


But, atu I felt there, right or wrong. 
What is it to Thee, who curest sinning? 
Am I not weak as Thou art strong? 
I have looked to Thee from the begin- 
ning, 
Straight up to Thee through all the world 
Which, like an idle scroll, lay furled 
To nothingness on either side: 
And since the time Thou wast descried, 
Spite of the weak heart, so have I 
Lived ever, and so fain would die, 
Living and dying, Thee before! 
—Browning. 


OUR BELIEFS 


Jesus is the great Believer Himself, and 
in the light of His radiant faith we cannot 
but believe. But we do not get Jesus from 
our beliefs. We get our beliefs from Jesus. 
And they must of necessity be under con- 
stant correction by His mind and spirit. 

—Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 


“Gornc on with Jesus every day, 
Trusting to His guidance all the way; 
Fearing neither storms nor hardness of 

the task; 
Going on with Jesus, all I ask.” 


THIS WEEK 


RESOLVE that you will do everything you 
can to show your love for Jesus, Who sac- 
rificed His life for all of us. Remember 
that being cheerful in your home, speak- 
ing kind words to your mother and father, 
helping anyone who needs help, is being 
of service to Jesus. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me,” Jesus once said.—Ex. 
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OUR LIVING LORD 


Paul Emphasizes the Necessity of Having a Risen Christ 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 13: 16-39; I Corinthians 15: 19-22, Sunday School Lesson for April 9 


Tue Christian Church at Antioch in 
Syria set apart Barnabas and Saul to be 
missionaries, and from there they set forth 
on the first missionary journey of his- 
torical note. These men, chosen by the 
Holy Spirit and commissioned by the 
church, were “sent out by the Holy 
Spirit.” After visiting different places and 
proclaiming Christ, they came to an im- 
portant city, Antioch of Pisidia. As was 
customary for them, they went to the syn- 
agogue on the Sabbath, ready to take part 
in the service, if invited by the head men 
of the synagogue to speak. This privilege 
was granted them at Antioch. Saul, who 
by this time was called Paul, was the 
spokesman. He was scholarly and knew 
how to present truth persuasively. He was 
addressing Jews and realized with what 
care he must tie his message about Christ 
back to the history and prophecy recorded 
in the Old Testament. Being a Jew, he un- 
derstood Jewish narrowness and prejudice. 
He had come to the decision that the risen 
Christ was the fundamental truth for a 
soul-satisfying religion. It took skill to 
hold the attention of the Jews long enough 
to tell them this truth. At no place did 
Paul succeed better than at Antioch on 
this occasion, for at the close of the serv- 
ice he was urged to return the next Sab- 
bath to repeat his message. It did not go 
so well the next Sabbath when he accepted 
their invitation and returned. Then cer- 
tain “Jews filled with angry jealousy, op- 
posed Paul’s statements and abused him.” 


From Promise to Fulfillment 


Paul’s preaching started with recogni- 
tion of Jews and proselytes in his au- 
dience, but pointing them to the story of 
Israel’s experience, showing how God had 
done marvelous things for them as a peo- 
ple. Finally they were given their much- 
loved King David. All through their his- 
tory Israel had lived under the promise 
of the Messiah, whose kingly quality would 
transcend even David at his best. This 
promise had now been fulfilled. To Paul’s 
hearers this announcement was indeed 
news, though the rumor may have reached 
them that Jesus of Nazareth had claimed 
to be the promised Messiah. However, He 
had been crucified as an impostor, and the 
Jews at Antioch thought nothing more 
about Him. Paul insisted that Jesus was 
the fulfillment of the promise. He had 
been raised up by God as Israel’s Saviour. 
The Jews should therefore expect to be 
the first to know and accept Him. 


Basis of Forgiveness and Freedom 


Freedom from the ceremonial require- 
ments of the Jewish law, and forgiveness 
of sins by God were conditions that could 
only be realized through faith in Christ. 
This was a long step for Paul to take. He 
led up to it by asserting that Jesus came, 
announced by His forerunner, John, who 
in his ministry concluded that Jesus was 
indeed the Messiah. This proclamation that 


Jesus is the Christ was not only for those 
who heard John but also for those who 
were listening to Paul. It was a message 
of salvation. The facts of the case were 
cited as proof. The treatment of Jesus by 
the Jerusalem Jews fulfilled the proph- 
ecies which were read each Sabbath in 
their services. Though guiltless, Jesus had 
been put to death. He was put in a tomb. 
But God raised Him from the dead. Proof 
of His resurrection was not to be doubted 
since those who knew Him well had seen 
Him as their risen Lord. Paul called this 
truth about Jesus the good news, and went 
on to say that there was authentic Scrip- 
tural background for belief in Jesus’ res- 
urrection. Chiefly the doctrine of the res- 
urrection gave Paul authority to offer for- 
giveness to his hearers. Absolution “from 
all offenses” was made possible through 
the resurrected, living Christ. By accept- 
ing Him through faith there was freedom 
from the exacting requirements of the Law 
of Moses. That plain word of Paul in the 
synagogue at Antioch is a source of re- 
joicing and confidence for us. To be for- 
given our sins, and to be free from any 
attempt to work out our own salvation by 
pursuing intricate liturgical practices, are 
conditions all of us seek. We can find them 
in faith in the risen Christ—so Paul 
taught, and so we believe. 


Through Him Eternal Life 


The resurrection of the dead was a fas- 
cinating theme for Paul; he wrote of it to 
the Corinthians some years before the gos- 
pels recorded the fact of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion. But Jesus’ death and resurrection 
were facts proven by witnesses whose 
veracity was undeniable. The certainty 


THINK OF THESE 


Paut’s courage to proclaim Christ rests 
on his assurance of the risen Christ. 


The fact of the resurrection was not 
doubted by the early church; it was the 
ground of their hope. 


The sadness of Jesus’ death is supplanted 
by the gladness of His resurrection. 


The message of Easter is a word of life 
—forgiven, free, spiritual—the life all of 
us may have. 


The impulse of Easter is missionary in 
its purpose; living Christians are to tell 
the world of the living Christ. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. Christ Is Risen. Matthew 28: 1-8. 
T. Paul at Antioch. Acts 13: 23-31. 
W. The Message to Corinth. I Cor. 15: 1-11. 
Th. The Message to Philippi. Philippians 3: 7-14. 
F. Paul at Athens. Acts 17: 16-18. 
. The EeNes of the Resurrection. I Cor, 15: 
New Life in Christ. Romans 6: 1-11. 
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of death needed the hope of life beyond 
death to take away its repulsiveness, for 
death as death is not welcomed but 
dreaded. It is worth something to have 
hope in Christ for this life, but far more 
valuable to us is to be sure that we, too, 
shall be raised from the dead, that death 
is not the end of us, that we shall live on. 
The living Christ is but the firstfruit of 
resurrection; the harvest is yet to be, a 
harvest which will include all who be- 
lieve in Him. True it is that all will be 
raised from the dead, but not all will enter 
into the “joy of thy Lord.” That privilege 
is reserved for faithful believers. Easter 
brings us face to face with the glorious 
resurrection of Jesus; we behold the risen 
Christ; we realize how necessary He is to 
our faith both for this life and for the life 
to come. He is our fulness of hope. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH 


The Name 


I am not clear about The Children of 
the Church. May I ask you a few ques- 
tions? 

By all means. Ask anything you like. 

To begin with, don’t you think the 
name, “Children of the Church,” an odd 
one? 

The name expresses almost exactly what 
the movement is. It is in every way part 
of the “church,” and it concerns the “chil- 
dren” in the church—all the children, al- 
most all the time. 


To what does the word “church” in the 
name refer? 

It may be said to refer (1) to the Chris- 
tian Church of the world; (2) to the United 
Lutheran Church; (3) to the local con- 
gregation; and (4) to the church as the 
Holy Spirit’s instrument for bringing Jesus 
to men and men to Jesus. 

I think I should like “Children of Jesus” 


better as a name. 
That would be a beautiful name; but 
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all that is implied in it is included in the . 


present name. Furthermore, in our eager- 
ness to gather children about Jesus’ feet, 
we have sometimes forgotten to use all 
the resources of the whole church. Chil- 
dren should grow up conscious that they 


have belonged to the church since birth- 


and baptism, and that their more formal 
entrance later is but a “confirmation” of 
what has already taken place. Hence it is 
highly important to emphasize that their 
pathway to Jesus lies straight through the 
church—from the outer door up the center 
aisle to the very cross on the altar. There 
Jesus is—in symbol, in fact, and in pos- 
sible radiation into all of human life. 


I think I see your point. You mean that 
as far as we are concerned, the way to 
have “children of Jesus” is to have “chil- 
dren of the church”? 

That’s it, exactly. 


Well, then, there is the word “children” 
in the name. Just whom does that in- 
clude? 


There’s a lot to that, too. How about 


postponing that question until next week? 
See you then! TuHEopoRE K. Finck. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


FOES TO FAITH 


Dangers to Christian Faith in 
Modern Education 
‘Colossians 2: 8-10 


In our Scripture lesson Paul is warning 
the Christians of Colossae against false 
teachers. He uses a bold but apt figure. 
They make “spoil” of their victims. They 
are like the pirates who come raiding into 
a port or who board a peaceful vessel and 
make “spoil” of their victims. They take 
their possessions and make slaves of their 
persons. In the intellectual and spiritual 
world there were pirates in the day of 
Paul who made a business of “spoiling” 
the souls of men. Sometimes they broke 
down the spiritual defenses by argument, 
sometimes by mockery and sometimes by 
flattery. Against these despoilers of the 
new-made Christians Paul was a brave 
defender. The best defense is to be pre- 
pared, to be alert to the danger. There- 
fore the warning of our lesson. “Take heed 
lest there shall be any one that maketh 
spoil of you through his philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the traditions of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.” The warning is just as timely 
in 1939 as in the day of Paul. 


Limits of Education 

There was a day when students were 
looked upon as something like empty kegs 
to be filled. It was the teacher’s business 
to fill them according to their capacity. 
In more recent times educations seem to 
have gone to the other extreme. Students 
are looked upon as though they were full 
kegs that just needed to be tapped. Edu- 
cation really means to draw out and it is 
quite a literal interpretation of the word 
to think of the student as being full of 
knowledge that needs only to be drawn 
out. 

Between these two ideas there is a happy 
medium. You cannot draw out of a stu- 
dent what is not there. The teacher must 
do some “putting in” or he will be greatly 
disappointed in what he can “draw out.” 
The student’s thinking processes must be 
stimulated. The teacher must not do his 
thinking for him. Yet it is the teacher’s 
business to inject into his thinking more 
than the data of the subject he is studying. 
The teacher must help him to think right, 
to come to the truth. To be successful, 
education must be balanced by instruction. 


The Failure of Education 


The president of .Bucknell University 
startled his hearers recently by saying, 
“In the past four centuries man’s knowl- 
edge has expanded a thousand-fold. But 
man’s happiness, his capacity to live in 
peace and brotherliness with his fellow- 
men, has it expanded a thousand fold? 
Has it expanded at all?” The near collapse 
of our civilization today is a tragic ex- 
ample of the futility of education. An in- 
creasing percentage of the population of 


' our prisons is made up of college grad- 


uates. This is not an indictment of edu- 
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cation, but an indictment of the funda- 
mental error of many of our educators. 
They thought that education must be 
divorced from religion. They divided life 
between the moral and the mental and 
thought that mental culture would result 
in correct moral standards. “Teach a man 
to think and he will take care of his own 
moral and religious life,” is still the fallacy 
practiced by numberless educators. 


Agnosticism 

An agnostic is one who does not know. 
Students in our colleges are often placed 
under faculty members who refuse to know 
anything in the field of faith. They are 
dreadfully fearful of imposing any re- 
ligious belief upon their students. They 
seem entirely satisfied if they have suc- 
ceeded in getting their students to think. 
They poke fun at the beliefs the student 
brings with him to college. They go out 
of their way to expose the scientific be- 
liefs of the writers of the Bible. They 
charge that the childhood faith of the 
student was only childish and the sooner 
outgrown the better. All this is negative 
criticism. 

What do they give the student in ex- 
change? Nothing. Let him think it through. 
Let him come to his own conclusions. 
Better that he think wrong than not to 
think at all. Other fields of knowledge 
seem sure to such a teacher. He speaks 
with assurance in the field of science or 
mathematics. Even philosophy is full of 
the certainties of logic. But in the field of 
religion, he knows nothing. Under such 
influences a student probably loses his 
spiritual moorings and drifts into a like 
agnosticism. 

Secularism 

The schools reflect the general secular- 
ism of our times. The secular man lives 
for the present. He has no faith in im- 
mortality. The material is all that counts. 
The purpose of the schools then is found 
in the increase of material well-being. 

From a modern classroom comes the 
teaching that the universe is like “a huge 
dread steam engine rolling on with dead 
indifference to grind me to powder.” From 
the classroom comes the picture of men 
“like ants crawling on a globule of dust 
in an immense universe.” Neither is man 
dignified nor the providence of God al- 
lowed in such a view of the universe. Is 
it any wonder that so many young students 
give themselves over to the lustful enjoy- 
ment of every enticing pleasure of today? 
The philosophy is not new—“Eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 

The very curriculum of modern educa- 
tion with its emphasis on vocation and its 
neglect of cultural subjects helps our stu- 
dents to a materialistic view of their world. 
In selecting courses of study the modern 
student usually avoids anything that has 
no meaning by the dollars-and-cents 
standard of business. Education should fit 
for life, but should introduce the student 
outside the narrow circle of the profes- 
sion or occupation he is to enter. 


Discipline 

Modern education often seems to believe 
in freedom of the individual to the point 
of anarchy. This is especially true of the 
religious life of the student. There is a 
trend away from any required chapel serv- 
ice. In one well-known woman’s college 
with a student body of over one thousand 
the usual daily chapel attendance is less 
than fifty. We recall a faddist theory of 
child-feeding. The baby was never to have 
the will of others imposed upon it in the 
matter of diet. It was supposed that the 
child would naturally select the food that 
was best. So on the tray of the high chair 
would be placed a number of dishes with 
a variety of foods and the baby would 
have complete freedom in selection. The 
disastrous results to a child’s digestive sys- 
tem are not to be compared with the re- 
sults in student religion from complete 
freedom of choice. 

The complaint comes from hundreds of 
Christian parents that sons and daughters 
that had been faithful to their church at 
home go away to college to lose their re- 
ligion. Much of this is due to the sudden 
change from a positively Christian en- 
vironment to a negative, secular atmos- 
phere. Perhaps the student should have 
been better prepared for the shock of 
complete freedom. But the-educational. in- 
stitution cannot dodge its share of the re- 
sponsibility. 


Responsibility for Religion 

From our church colleges we have a 
right to expect definite influence for Christ. 
Every member of every faculty of our 
church colleges should be more than a 
nominal Christian. The Christian philos- 
ophy of life should undergird the teaching 
of every classroom. The teacher should 
consider it a part of his responsibility to 
help his students to a closer walk with 
Christ. In his own practice the work of 
his church should be dignified. The in- 
fluence of definitely Christian professors 
on the lives of their students cannot be 
overestimated. So far as the state uni- 
versity is concerned no really Christian 
teacher dare compromise his convictions 
in the interests of academic freedom. 

We should expect from the administration 
of our church colleges much more than a 
neutral position so far as the church is 
concerned. None of our college presidents 
views with unconcern the large number 


.of our young folks who do not attend 


church services. In the conferences of 
college presidents there is increasingly 
earnest study of the best method for pro- 
motion of Christianity in the student body. 

From our non-church colleges we have 
a right to expect the closest co-operation 
with the church. Many of our student pas- 
tors could testify that the college admin- 
istration has given them full co-operation. 
But we are not helping our student pas- 
tors as we should. 

* * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 16. Next 

topic, “A Great Christian Educator.” 
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REALITY IN FELLOWSHIP 


By the Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, D.D. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Pages 157. 
Price, $1.25. 


This volume is known as “The Presiding 
Bishop’s Book for Lent,” and is the fifth 
in a series. The author is the Episcopal 
Bishop of Los Angeles and wrote at the 
special request of the Rt. Rev. H. St. 
George Tucker, D.D., of Virginia and the 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
The author was a member of the Oxford 
Conference during the summer of 1937 
and writes out of the experiences of that 
notable meeting. The general subject of 
“Reality in Fellowship” centers in a series 
of meditations whose subjects have been 
suggested by the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences. The quotation that prefaces 
the meditation for each day in Lent is 
taken literally from the official reports of 
these conferences. 

If a text for the book had been selected 
it might well be the one quoted by the 
author in his meditation for Ash Wednes- 
day, I Chron. 12: 32, “Men that had un- 
derstanding of the times, to know what 
Israel had to do.” Dr. Stevens writes that 
“Lent offers a time for the Church to 
meditate on the Christian message and the 
responsibilities involved.” The subjects 
treated are therefore timely and touch the 
practical modern problems that confront 
both the individual Christian and the 
Christian Church. They fall within the 
general field of present-day religious ex- 
perience, such as the need of fellowship, 
of unity, of education, of loyalty and of 
Christian forthrightness. These daily med- 
itations for the penitential season of Lent 
are heart searching, timely, practical, and 
really worth while. A brief prayer fol- 
lows each meditation. 

Henry MANKEN, JR. 


CHRIST AT EVERY TURN 


By Karl Frederick Weltstone, D.D. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 168. Price, 
$1.00. 


On the title page we read that the book 
contains twelve popular Sunday evening 
sermons. They are just that. The topics 
are popular but not particularly new. 
There are messages for lovers, newlyweds, 
bachelors, mothers, widows and widowers, 
teen-age, mourners, and unemployed. That 
suggests a fertile field for a preacher who 
wishes to fill his church on a Sunday eve- 
ning. Dr. Weltstone makes much of his 
chosen opportunity. He gives sound ad- 
vice for all concerned. He uses anecdotes 
and illustrations profusely. He dips lib- 
erally into the measure of his own per- 
sonal, pastoral experiences, which is a 
dangerous thing. 

The style of the sermons is not very 
smooth. The manuscripts were apparently 
prepared for the printer in haste. One can 
easily imagine that the delivery added 
much to their impressiveness. Numerous 


captions, divisions and subdivisions make 
it easy to follow the author’s thought but 
do not add to the appearance of the printed 
page. Nevertheless, this is a volume which 
can be profitable for any family and show 
preachers how to preach popularly. 
HERMANN F MILER. 


THE BOND OF HONOUR 


A Marriage Handbook. By Burton Scott 
Easton and Howard Chandler Robbins, 
with an introduction by George A. Butt- 
rick. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1938. Pages 112. Price, $1.50. 


There are at the present time a number 
of books dealing with marriage and with 
preparation for marriage. Recently there 
appeared a large and substantial volume, 
written in the style of the pamphleteer, 
filled with denunciation, sensation, and the 
wrong kind of sentiment. It is helpful to 
turn from that kind of book to the one 
before us. This fine little volume takes 
its felicitous title from an address deliv- 
ered by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1934. It is of the nature of a “book of in- 
struction for instructors.” In it are dis- 
cussed the forms of marriage and their 
history, and the principles which underlie 
Christian marriage. 

The book is a serious offering made in 
the interests of safer and more sanctified 
unions which shall be free from the de- 
structive forces which so often attend 
unions made without reference to Chris- 
tian faith. The clergyman who seeks to 
give advice and direction to couples con- 
templating marriage will find much to en- 
courage and instruct them; and much too 
which will make him realize the serious- 
ness of being an adviser to such persons. 

“The Bond of Honour” is both sensible 
and devout, and should prove inspiring to 
pastors in an important part of their min- 
istry. The marriage services of the Lu- 
theran, Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
churches are included. There is also a 
helpful bibliography. Grorce R. SELTZER. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By A. D. Mattson. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this book is a professor 
in Augustana Theological Seminary and 
he states in the preface that “it is based 
upon lecture notes which have accumulated 
over a period of years in connection with 
work in the classroom.” 

“Of the making of books there is no 
end”; the bibliography on this subject is 
formidable, and there is a diversity of 
views on this important subject as ex- 
pressed in the various books which treat 
of it. The author of the book under re- 
view is to be congratulated upon the con- 
servatism and fidelity to the Lutheran con- 
fessions with which he discusses the va- 
rious phases of the subject. 

In a work like this the author is limited 
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to a-definite routine of subjects which 
must be discussed to give completeness to 
the treatise. It must be confessed that 
every good treatise on Christian Ethics 
may give the impression of repetition; and 
the subject, important as it is, may, on 
its surface, seem dry and uninteresting. 
This defect cannot be imputed to the book 
under review. The author’s style is clear 
and direct and he illuminates his text with 
striking and pertinent illustrations which 
make for easy reading and sustained in- 
terest. 

We have here a fine textbook for the 
teaching of Christian Ethics in our Lu- 
theran seminaries and one that should be 
read with profit and interest by our in- 
telligent laity. E. F. Krauss. 


THE BIBLE REVELATION OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


By John B. Kenyon. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1939. 
Pages 159. Price, $1.00. 


It is a real treat to read a volume on the 
problem of the Holy Spirit as refreshing 
as Kenyon’s little book. In brief, rapidly 
moving chapters, the author discusses the 
chief problems related to the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. He has succeeded well in 
the purpose of his book as stated in the 
preface; namely, to write about the “For- 
gotten Person of the Trinity” in non-the- 
ological terms. 

While the contents are not new, the 
treatment of the problem is new. Yet it 
is thoroughly biblical and evangelical. An 
abundance of fine, homely and appropriate 
illustrations make this book, which deals 
with a different subject, very readable; 
illuminating as well as instructive. 

James J. RAun. 


AFRICAN NOTEBOOK 


By Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
C. E. B. Russell. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. Price, $1.75. 


Albert Schweitzer’s latest book is just 
what its title implies. Even the somewhat 
unusual photographs are African notes 
concerning Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital and 
his work. 

The author says: “There are three things 
that no Congo native can quite manage to 
believe about the white man. One is that 
he comes from a country so dry that there 
are forest fires in it. The second is that 
white men sometimes row boats for pleas- 
ure. The third is that white men do not 
have to buy their wives.” 

In reading the chapter on “Taboos and 
Magic,” just as I was thinking that some 
of these things can be found in parts of 
eastern Pennsylvania, I stumbled across 
these words of Schweitzer, “The fact that 
in Europe a frivolous game is played with 
superstition constitutes a grave danger for 
the prestige of the white man among the 
Africans.” 

For first hand pen and ink sketches of 
the African and his white physician of 
both body and soul the book is intimate 
and illuminating. E. P. PFATTEICHER. 
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©PEN LETTERS 


STATISTICS MISINTER- 
PRETED 


March 14, 1939. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

THERE HAS just come to my hand a piece 
of literature sent to United Lutheran 
Church pastors by the Board of American 
Missions entitled, “You Can Build a 
Church.” The inner pages, entitled “What 
a United Church Can Do,” purport to por- 
tray the phenomenal growth of the Lu- 
theran Church in America between the 
years 1916 and 1926, making the implica- 
tion that a united church was responsible 
for that record. That, in itself, is pretty 
much of a non-sequitor, but I am not 
concerned about that. 

The folder says, “Since 1890 the pop- 
ulation of the United States has more than 
doubled—a gain of 104 per cent ... but 
the membership of the Lutheran churches 
of the country has gained 286 per cent 
during the same period. . . . Analyzing 
these amazing figures, we note that while 
the percentage of growth in membership 
of the Lutheran churches was consistently 
higher than that of the population until 
1916, a truly phenomenal increase took 
place between 1916 and 1926, during which 
period is the first eight years of the United 
Lutheran Church. During that decade Lu- 
theran Church membership gained 126 per 
cent while population gained only 24 per 
cent,” 

Being somewhat familiar with Lutheran 
membership figures, I was amazed. The 
truth of the matter is that the decade 
1916-1926 was the worst decade in growth 
in membership that the Lutheran Church 
in America has experienced since mem- 
bership records have been kept! While the 
population of the United States increased 
24 per cent, the membership of the Lu- 
theran churches increased not 126 per cent, 
but only 13.8 per cent, or actually 10.2 per 
cent less than the population! 

The error that the Board of American 
Missions made is easily understandable. 
They did not realize that, between the re- 


_ligious censuses of 1916 and 1926, the 


Census Bureau changed its membership 
rubric. Prior to, and including 1916, mem- 
bership figures were reported on the basis 
of confirmed members. In 1926, and again 
in 1936, two membership figures were re- 
ported—one including members thirteen 
years of age and over, and the other being 
baptized members. In 1926 and 1936, the 
Board used the latter totals, comparing 
them with the confirmed membership fig- 
ures of 1890, 1906, and 1916. Of course 
there was a phenomenal increase! 

The figures used in the folder are as 
follows: 


% GaininMem- %Gainin Excess of Gain 


ear bership Population in Membership 
1890-1906 77.6 33.7 + 43.9 
1906-1916 29) 28.4 + 15 
1916-1926 126.0 24.0 +102.0 
1926-1936 52.5 17.9 + 34.6 
PROC ce: c50s 286.0 104.0 +182.0 


Using the same base (that is, confirmed 
membership in 1890), and employing con- 
firmed membership figures for the entire 
series, the figures should be as follows: 


% GaininMem- %Gainin Excess of Gain 


ear bership Population in Membership 
1890-1906 76.7 SB Ef + 43.0 
1906-1916 30.8 28.4 + 24 
1916-1926 13.8 24.0 — 10.2 
1926-1936 49.5 17.9 + 31.6 
Motellygess:: 170.8 104.0 + 66.8 


Not only does this piece of literature 
make our worst decade look like our best, 
but it fails to make the decade 1926-1936, 
which, on the basis of confirmed member- 
ship gains is our best, stand out as- it 
should. (The yearly average excess of 
membership increase over population in- 
crease for the sixteen-year period, 1890- 
1906, was 2.69 per cent; for the ten years, 
1926-1936, it was 3.16 per cent.) 

I write this to you in the hope that 
through Tue LuTHERAN this correction may 
reach most of those who have received 
this folder and enable them to correct for 
themselves the false impression that it 
gives. 

Epwarp T. Hory, III, 
Member, Church Year Book and 
Statistical Commission, U. L. C. A. 


WHY I SHOULD BELONG TO 
CHURCH 


1. BECAUSE the Holy Spirit definitely 
directs one into the church (Rev. 22: 
17; Acts 2: 47), and it is imperiling to 
RESIST the Holy Spirit. 

2. BECAUSE the church was founded by 
Jesus Christ Himself (Matt. 16: 18) for 
those who will be saved (Acts 2: 47). 

3. BECAUSE the two Sacraments, with- 
out which no one can be acceptable 
to God (John 3: 5 and John 6: 53) are 
by, through, and in the church. 

4, BECAUSE confessing Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour is essential to my salva- 
tion (Rom. 10: 9, 10). 

5. BECAUSE the church is the “Gate 
into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
10: 32, 33). 

6. BECAUSE God’s way is the only way 
anyone may expect to be saved (Matt. 
Ppp il), 418). 

7. BECAUSE the church is the body of 
Christ (iphweis 22. 235) laCorel2s27; 
Rom. 12: 5). Not in the church means 
out of Christ. 

8. BECAUSE I would not want to live 
in a community where there were no 
churches. It then is only fair that I 
should be a part of that institution 
that makes the community desirable 
to live in. 

9. BECAUSE the church through the 
centuries and in the world today is 
the only power teaching those founda- 
tion principles of honesty, truthfulness, 
virtue, regard for human life, and the 
rights of fellowmen, so indispensable 
to a livable society that is so vital to 
me and mine. 

10. BECAUSE through the church I can 
count for something towards better 
world conditions. 

11. BECAUSE faithful church member- 
ship will fortify me against wrongs 
that are resulting in tragedies every- 
where. 
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12. BECAUSE there is nothing I would 
have to give up, or do, that would not 
be for my benefit in every way. 

13. BECAUSE if those who believe in 
God and righteousness do not join to- 
gether, who will establish righteous- 
ness and resist evil? 

14. BECAUSE if a parent, I have no right 
to expect my children to do what I 
have not done. What I do speaks 
louder than what I say. 

15. BECAUSE disobeying Him here will 
be poor preparation in that day when 
I shall have to meet God face to face. 


WHY I SHOULD COME TO 
CHURCH REGULARLY 


1. BECAUSE neglect of church is the 
first step to APOSTACY (iI Peter 
Solis 

2. BECAUSE neglect of church is open 
violation of Scripture (Heb. 10: 25). 

3. BECAUSE neglect of church is so dis- 
heartening to my pastor, and so dis- 
couraging to the other members who 
carry on the church. 

4, BECAUSE I cannot imagine Jesus 
Christ, my Lord and example, ever 
neglecting the church of His day 
(Luke 4: 16). 

5. BECAUSE, to others, my neglect in- 
dicates little regard for the church, 
and thereby approves their disregard 
for religion. 

6. BECAUSE neglect of church is wholly 
opposite what is universally expected 
of a Christian. 

7. BECAUSE neglect of church is the 
first step in becoming a backslider. 

8. BECAUSE we confess in the Creed, 
“I believe in the communion of saints” 
—the church. 

9. BECAUSE neglect of the Means of 
Grace in the church is shutting off 
one’s self from the Holy Spirit—one 
step in the Unpardonable Sin. 

10. BECAUSE my neglect puts a double 
burden on those who are faithful. 

11. BECAUSE neglect of church usually 
results in neglect of the Lord’s Sup- 
per (John 6: 53). 

12. BECAUSE a lukewarm religion will 
result in final rejection (Rev. 3: 16). 

13. BECAUSE church-going and hearing 
will warn and fortify me against 
wrongs that are the undoing of people 
everywhere about us. 

14, BECAUSE in church my SORROWS 
are explained; my FAITH strength- 
ened; my HOPE encouraged; and my 
VISION lengthened. 

15. BECAUSE in UNITY there is strength; 
all of us together make a church a 
greater power for right, and a greater 
force against wrong. 

16. BECAUSE Sunday is strictly religion’s 
day—the church through teaching the 
third commandment has established 
and preserved the Rest Day, and I, 
therefore, should observe it in re- 
ligion’s way—attend church. 

17. BECAUSE to have slighted my Sun- 
days on earth will be poor commenda-~ 
tion for my first Sunday “Beyond the 
grave.” 

18. BECAUSE God ‘cannot say, “Well 
done,” when I have not done well. 
—Bulletin of Faith Lutheran Church, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MY FIRST HOLY WEEK IN 
NEW MEXICO 


By Celia J. Riley, Newton, N. J. 


HavING BEEN sent to New Mexico in the 
fall of 1904, I had been in the village of 
Arroyo Hondo only a short time and was 
a new worker in that region when, in the 
following spring, I saw for the first time 
some of the hideous doings of the “Peni- 
tentes.” This I understood was a secret 
religious order. It seemed very strange to 
me to see such things here in the United 
States, as I had been for many years in 
Colombia, South America, as a missionary 
and had never seen anything that appeared 
so heathenish as some of the hideous 
things done by these people marching be- 
fore the public right here in our own 
country. 

One day some of my school children 
remarked that the “Penitentes” sometimes 
went around to the houses and that they 
might come to my house also. As I was 
living alone and knew little about these 
people, I was uncertain as to just what 
was meant by the children’s remarks and 
felt rather nervous; but my anxiety was 
soon quieted by one of my good neighbors 
who assured me that the “Penitentes” 
never molested anyone while going 
through their Holy Week exercises. I was 
glad to be thus reassured, as I had been 
greatly excited over the matter and had 
a little speech ready, some gospel truth 
to fit the occasion should any of them 
appear at my door. However, none came, 
and my little speech remained unsaid for 
the time being at least. The children had 
already heard from me some plain truths 
they needed to know, when we had spoken 
together regarding this strange sect. After- 
wards when I learned that the fathers of 
some of my children were “Penitentes,” 
I wondered what might result from my 
plain talk; but nothing happened, in fact, 
some of them seemed to think a great deal 
of the mission teacher. 


Meeting Place Visible 


Owing to the fact that the Morada, or 
meeting house, was only a short distance 
the other side of the fence from the school, 
I looked forward to my first Holy Week 
in New Mexico with special interest. The 
Morada was the only house in sight look- 
ing in that direction and the dismal ap- 
pearance of the rudely built, long, low, 
flat-roofed adobe building without even a 
window, was certainly in keeping with its 
gloomy purpose. When Holy Week, the 
great time of these people, arrived, I was 
on the lookout, especially the middle of 
the week, when their processions begin 
and when, as was the custom, our school 
had a few days’ vacation. 

Soon I saw men emerging from the 
meeting house singing, or rather chanting 
something that sounded dismal and mourn- 
ful. But the tones were quite in harmony 
with the principal feature of the proces- 
sion, for there followed two men, bared to 
the waist, black masks over their heads, 
whipping themselves, lashing their own 
bare backs, already bleeding. 

After a march up the mountain side, 
commemorating the march to Calvary, the 
“Penitentes” returned to their meeting 
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house still chanting dolefully, and the 
masked men still lashing themselves. Again 
I looked at the frightful sight, this self- 
inflicted punishment suggesting its object, 
although at the time I did not know just 
what it meant. 


Derived from Middle Ages 


Later I learned that this order in New 
Mexico is, according to one authority, an 
order of the “Flagelante,’ which existed 
many centuries ago in Europe and that 
they believed they could secure the par- 
don of sin by walking in procession bared 
to the waist and scourging themselves or 
being scourged until the blood came. Dur- 
ing my stay there I learned still more 
about them, of dreadful things that had 
been done by them in other places, such 
as some of them being actually crucified; 
but as outsiders are not supposed to know 
about the rites practiced inside the Mor- 
ada, perhaps all that I heard was not to be 
taken seriously, yet, considering what is 
done in public it would not be at all 
strange if more objectionable rites were 
carried on in secret. 

Twice a day the march continued up 
the mountain side and back to their head- 
quarters, dolefully chanting while the 
masked men still kept up their lashing, 
self-scourging terrible ordeal, not only 
whipping themselves until the blood came 
but continuing to lash their bleeding 
backs—an awful sight in itself. But when 
seen with the huge heavy crosses that are 
brought into the procession, the whole 
scene is indeed hideous and repulsive, the 
bare, bleeding backs under the lash, the 
great heavy crosses borne along, the blood- 
stained clothes of the men and the mourn- 
ful chanting, a scene one is not likely to 
forget. 

Although the march is in public, those 
not participating understand that they 
must keep their distance. They will not 
permit a picture to be taken, though dur- 
ing the procession all outsiders try to see 
what is going on and any elevated posi- 
tion, such as the flat housetops or trees, 
answers the purpose. 

During the days of their Holy Week 
rites it was evident that they were not 
all fasting, as was supposed, for large pails 
of food went to the Morada quite often. 
Friday night came and I heard them 
marching in the dark to their homes, As 
I listened there was a noise, weird and 
dismal, something like a heavy chain rat- 
tling as it was dragged over the ground, 
a most unpleasant sound, especially when 
one is alone in the house as I was. Dis- 
mal as it all was, it was but in keeping 
with all their exercises. 

On Saturday everything was quiet, noth- 
ing was to be seen, the terrible part of the 
Holy Week was done. The Sunday pro- 
cession, in which the women and children 
took part, was different, as it was Easter. 

After the Sunday march was over, every- 
thing seemed settled until another year, 
when they would again go through those 
dreadful exercises which, while most sa- 
ered to the “Penitentes,’ were to me but 
a hideous, blasphemous mockery of that 
procession that once marched to Calvary 
with the terrible cross upon which the Son 
of God was to atone for the sin of the 
whole world. 
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SUSQUEHANNA CONFER- 
ENCE NEWS 


By Ernest L. G. Bottiger 


THE ANNUAL Pre-Lenten Retreat of the 
Susquehanna Conference was held Feb- 
ruary 20 in Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., 
the Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., pastor. 
At the morning session the Rev. Vernon 
Naugle preached 
the sermon. The 
Holy Communion 
was administered 
by the officers of 
Conference. 

Afternoon 
meditations were 
led by the Rev. 
James Goos of 
Lewistown, Pa., 
chairman of the 
Retreat Commit- 
tee. Pastor Goss 
introduced 
Chester Simon- 
ton, D.D., of Har- 
risburg, who 
shared with us thoughts of the decision the 
Christ had to make concerning His mis- 
sion. He had to choose between turning 
toward the north, where He would find 
friends and would have years of teaching 
and service, or turning steadfastly toward 
the south and Jerusalem to meet His 
enemies and death. So we are called upon 


REV. ERNEST L. G. 
BOTTIGER 


to make decisions daily; decisions that are - 


vital not only to ourselves but important 
to the Kingdom of God and our fellow- 
men. May Christ always be our example. 

Prof. Russell Galt, dean of Susquehanna 
University, spoke on the subject of Islam 
and Christianity. Professor Galt has had 
a great deal of experience among the 
Mohammedans and so presented very 
clearly the fact that Islam is the greatest 
rival and competitor of Christianity. 

M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, spoke briefly 
in closing the Retreat. 


Kulpmont Church Rededicated 


Rededication services were held in All 
Saints Church, Kulpmont, Pa., the Rev. 
Paul L. Reaser pastor, the week of Feb- 
ruary 19-24. The church was well filled 
every night to share the series of inspiring 
meetings and to see the remodeled and 
refinished building. 

An addition to the church has been com- 
pleted which gives the former structure 
an additional area of 48 x 14 feet on two 
floors. Space is added to the sanctuary 
and to the Sunday school room. A choir 
and library room, a spacious vestibule, a 
furnace room, a kitchen and kindergarten 
room, as well as an entirely new hot- 
water heating plant now make their re- 
spective contributions to a well-equipped 
church plant. Floors have been refinished, 
new carpet laid in the auditorium, and 
walls, ceilings and woodwork have been 
repainted. New altar hangings are being 
made by the ladies of the church. The 
choir and minister are now robed. The 
church has been made more worshipful 
and is more adequately equipped to care 
for the educational program of the con- 
gregation. 

In addition to the $4,000 spent on the 
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building program, sixty men and women 
donated approximately 750 hours of labor, 
doing much of the work other than the 
actual construction. 

A varied program during dedication 
week helped to make it interesting. Dr. 
A. W. Ahl of Susquehanna University 
preached the dedication sermon Sunday 
morning, February 19; the Rev. Elmer 
Drumm preached that evening. 

Monday evening the Junior and Senior 
Choirs of the church gave. a musicale, as- 
sisted by several guest vocalists from other 
churches and the Rev. A. W. Smith of 
Berwick, a former pastor, brought an in- 
teresting message. Tuesday evening was 
Sunday School Night, and the Rev. H. F. 
Shoaf, a former pastor, spoke on “Trans- 
forming Lives.” Wednesday evening Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, brought a helpful 
message for the service of Holy Com- 
munion. Thursday the drama, “The Un- 
lighted Cross,” was presented; and Friday 
an informal reception was held in the Sun- 
\day school rooms, and greetings were 
brought by the Rev. Wilbur M. Allison 
of Mt. Carmel, the Rev. Edwin Dingman 


of Snydertown, and the Rev. L. E. Search,, 


Methodist minister of Kulpmont. 

Extensive improvements are being made 
to our church at New Columbia, Pa., the 
Rev. Ernest L. Bottiger pastor. A new 
heating system has been installed; the 
tower has been repaired; the interior of 
the church repainted; floors have been 
sanded and refinished; the platform en- 
larged; and a painting, “Christ’s Appear- 
ance to Mary,” placed above the altar. A 
mew cross and new altar coverings have 
been donated. New pews, which will soon 
be received, will complete the improve- 
ments, which have been made at a cost 
of about $1,300, most of which has been 
raised with little effort through freewill 
offerings. Practically all the work has been 
done by members of the congregation. Re- 
dedication services were held March 26. 
W. M. Rearick, D.D., of Mifflinburg, a for- 
mer pastor, will be the speaker and guest 
of honor. 


R-C-A BROADCAST 
By the Rey. Carl Driscoll, Lucas, Ohio 


THE suN is shining brightly this morning. 
The robins have returned to add their 
notes to the song of the hardier cardinals, 
who have stayed with us through the win- 
ter months. The field across from our study 
window, which just a few months ago was 
lined with shocks of ripened corn, is now 
beginning to look like a huge green carpet 
as the winter wheat, sleeping under na- 
ture’s white blanket all during the cold 
months, awakens to the vigor of warmer 
days. Spring is ready to burst upon us. 
There will be many more cold and rainy 
days, to be sure, rain such as we had just 
last Sunday that flooded all the lowlands 
and many roads, and that filled nearly five 
hundred basements in Mansfield alone with 
muddy water. The two dams in this area 
which are a part of the Muskingum Con- 
servancy Project backed up water cover- 
ing many more hundreds of acres, and 
keeping the flood waters from rushing into 
the Ohio River. 
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Spring will be of more than usual in- 


- terest to at least one person among our 


hills. Louis Bromfield, world-famous au- 
thor and authority on European affairs, 
who has lived for the last thirteen years 
in France, has returned to his native Rich- 
land County. In his search for a “Dream 
Farm” he discovered the beautiful farm 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clem Herring, mem- 
bers of the Pleasant Valley Church here 
in our Lucas Parish. Wooded hills, deep 
ravines, a broad, fertile valley with a lazy 
creek dividing it, comfortable farm homes, 
a little red schoolhouse, and our little 
brick church nestled close to a wooded 
cliff and hemmed in by stately pines, all 
combines to make a setting for a dream 
farm, and attests to the well-chosen name 
of Pleasant Valley. 


The Lenten Season 
was opened with two Retreats, one for the 
Luther Leaguers and one for the pastors 
of the Central Conference. The Luther 


League held its meeting in First Church, 
Mansfield, February 19. The theme sug- 
gested by the Luther League of Ohio was 
followed. Leo Berry of Lucas, president 
of the Federation, presided at the Retreat, 
while Mr. 


Richard Smith, student in 
Hamma Divinity 
School and mem- 
ber of First 
Church, and the 
Rev. Harold 
Lentz, assistant 
pastor of Trinity 
Church, Ash- 
land, were the 
speakers. 


Church, Mans- 
field, of which 
the Rev. Herman 
L. Gilbert is pas- 
tor, entertained 
the Central Con- 
ference Retreat 
February 21. The Rev. Richard Wolf of 
Plymouth spoke during the morning de- 
votions on “The Atonement in Isaiah 53.” 
A paper on “God’s Answer to Sin” was 
read by Dr. Grover E..Swoyer, pastor of 
First Church, Mansfield. The Service of 
Holy Communion was held in the after- 
noon with Pastors Lentz of Ashland and 
Miller of Tiro bringing the meditations 
based on Psalms 46 and 22 respectively. 

Several pastors have sent in announce- 
ments of their Lenten services. It is 
gratifying to note the emphasis that is 
being laid on preaching concerning The 
Atonement. The church’s answer to the 
world can never be more effectively stated 
than in its insistence upon the Cross and 
its sufficiency. 


REV. CARL DRISCOLL 


Among the Congregations 


We welcome a new pastor in the person 
of the Rev. J. E. Marshall, former pastor 
of Emmaus Church, Cleveland, who is in 
charge of the pastorate of St. Mark’s 
Church, Mansfield, February 22. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Louis Wolf, now pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Toledo. 


The most notable anniversary in this 
area this year will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Arthur H. Smith, D.D., 
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THE SEVEN WORDS 
By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


HanciIne now upon the tree 

See our Lord in agony, 

While His blood flows streaming down, 
And the wicked world doth frown. 


Cruel nails pierce hands and feet; 
Pity now and hatred meet. 

“Forgive them, Father,’ hear Him say, 
“They know not what they do today.” 


Hanging near, a dying thief 

Looks upon the Lord with grief. 
“Remember me,” in faith he cries, 
And meets the Lord “in Paradise.” 


Mary, standing near to John, 

Hears the words, “Behold thy son”; 
Then He speaks to him so dear, 
“Son, behold thy mother here.” 


Weary hours go creeping by, 
Waiting for His time to die. 

He cries in pain and agony, 

“Why hast Thou, God, forsaken Me?” 


Multitudes with hate and scorn 
Rail on Him Who hangs forlorn; 
But having done their very worst, 
Only hear Him cry, “I thirst.” 


His task on earth is nearly done, 
The work of conquest now begun; 
“It is finished,” comes the cry; 
Darkness covers earth and sky. 


“Into Thy hands I now commend 
My spirit to the very end”; 

Then very loudly doth He cry; 
Triumphant Conqueror doth He die. 


and the Rev. Harold Lentz pastors. Dr. 
Smith, with the exception of one other 
pastorate, has spent over forty active years 
as pastor of this congregation, which now 
numbers more than a thousand members. 
Among the activities that are being planned 
is the goal of 100 new members for the 
year, one for each year of the life of the 
church. The anniversary will also be a 
glowing tribute to the pastor who has so 
faithfully served the Church through the 
years and is largely responsible for the 
fine progress that has been made. 


Another anniversary to be observed soon 
will be the fortieth of the dedication of the 
present church building which houses St. 
Paul’s Congregation of Mansfield, where 
the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert is pastor. The 
eighty-seventh anniversary of the found- 
ing of the congregation was observed 
March 5. 


First Church, Mansfield, under the lead- 
ership of Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., and 
the Rev. Milton Englehardt, has taken 
over the active support of a home mission 
pastor in Alberta, Canada. Home Mission 
work could be greatly advanced if more 
of our congregations took such an active 
interest in some particular field. 


The Crawford County Lutheran Churches 
have embarked on their third annual joint 
program. A Mother-Daughter Banquet 
was held in January in Crestline, a Father- 
Son Banquet was held in February at 
North Robinson, a Youth Conference will 
be held in April at Tiro, and the Choir 
Festival will be held in May at Bucyrus. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


THERE Is in the Pittsburgh Synod one 
church council having to its credit one 
splendid step. This council has taken the 
time and the prayerful approach needed to 
study possibilities for Life Service among 
young people of 
the parish. In 
the opinion of 
this body of 
councilmen a 
young man pos- 
sesses traits of 
character sug- 
gestive of ability 
to become a 
Christian min- 
ister. This young 
man has been 
told of the opin- 
ion his church 
leaders have of 
him, and has 
been advised to 
look forward in his decisions to the ful- 
fillment of their expectation. He has been 
told that when he comes to choose a col- 
lege it should be Thiel. Then such support 
as Christian men should give will be his to 
send him forward as a representative of 
his congregation. This seems to be a happy 
instance of a neglected council item of 
business. Are other councils devoting time 
in their sessions to the same considerations? 


REV. L. W. RUPP 


We are reviewing another issue of The 
Lutheran Monthly, culling what items ap- 
peal for use by others. One excellent 
thought comes from Mt. Zion, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Dr. John B. Knisely pastor. It 
is the binding together of the copies of 
the church bulletin into a volume to be 
sold at thirty-five cents. As Pastor Elmer 
A. Ortner comments, “A good bit of the 
local church literature finds its end in the 
rubbish. Months and years later such 
carelessness is often regretted. Copies that 
are preserved and bound are of value and 
make history. They save debate and 
guessing.” 


Good also is the organization of thirty 
enthusiastic women into a woman’s guild 
in Calvary Church, Natrona Heights, Pas- 
tor W. T. M. Wilson. “The women will 
emphasize evangelism and debt reduction 
by regular monthly visits into the homes 
of the parish.” Such a group visiting reg- 
ularly in the families and encouraging 
faithful attendance at the services of the 
church, together with contributions of “at 
least one dollar each month for the reduc- 
tion of the debt” has possibilities of the 
well-deserved title “handmaids” of the 
church. 


Then comes the idea from Pastor George 
J. Muller, Grace Church, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, for a special service for all 
couples married during his pastorate, 1924- 
1939. This really is “an idea.” He thinks 
it would prove “that marriages of the 
Christian Church hold fast.” One of the 
Central Conference churches has given a 
series of meetings for the instruction of 
young people on “The Art of Living To- 
gether,” which later has been followed 
by the pastor of the same church gather- 
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ing young married couples together for 


meetings to prove that “There’s No Place - 


Like Home.” We also have a West Con- 
ference pastor who has organized his 
young married couples into a Pastor’s 
Class which meets in the church school 
hour, and a second West Conference pas- 
tor who has been arranging “elective” 
hours in his church school for study of 
Parent and Home Relations. 


A far leap from these to the matter be- 
fore Salem Church at Smicksburg, in the 
East Conference. In the near future work 
is expected to begin on a very large flood 
control dam on Big Mahoning Creek, be- 
low Dayton (Armstrong County). The 
breast of this dam is to be built to a height 
of 165 feet. This will back the water past 
the church. The army engineers, Pastor 
Bruce Shaffer writes, have completed an 
inch by inch survey of the whole church 
plant, including the cemetery and every 
grave in it. Both church and cemetery 
must be removed to another plot. 


Also from East Conference, and of equal 
interest in its field, is the report on the 
six weeks’ mission study course being led 
by Mrs. George N. Lauffer of Kittanning. 
Charts, maps, pictures and sketches are 
used to illustrate the general theme, 
“India.” When mention is made of the 
women, there ought to be a word for the 
progress of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in filling up their “Thiel Foundation” 
total, which they now know will go over 
the mark of $1,000. 


North East Conference, reporting through 
Pastor Edward K. Rogers, has two 1938 
summaries of importance, from Ridgway 
and from Warren. First Church, Ridgway, 
Pastor Paul E. Keyser, had more mem- 
bers communing and attending services 
than for a number of years, with appor- 
tioned benevolence met 117 per cent, and 
a Sunday school enrollment increase of 
fifty-two scholars. Total benevolence was 
$1,450. First Church at Warren, where Mr, 
Rogers is pastor, met apportionment benev- 
olence of $3,000, which is “in full,” with 
other benevolence also of $3,000, and a 
membership increase of about fifty for the 
year. This is a church with overflow con- 
gregation every Lord’s Day morning. 


Perhaps most interesting of the happen- 
ings comes in Pastor Hans O. F. Simoleit’s 
review of what has come to pass at Sharon. 
Last September the Saxon church in Far- 
rell (which is the south portion of Sharon) 
was lost to the congregation, which dis- 
solved. To save the property and building, 
the “Siebenbuerger Sachsen Franken-un- 
terstuetzungs-Verein” of Farrell bought in 
the property in order to rent it to the 
Germans of Farrell for church purposes. 
The result was the reorganization of the 
Saxons under the name, “St. Paul’s Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Farrell.” Pastor Walter E. Weidhaas, for- 
mer minister of old St. John’s Church, was 
called, a church council elected, and the 
new church chartered December 19, 1938. 
Dr. Theo. Buch, president of the German 
Conference, installed Pastor Weidhaas Jan- 
uary 29. In connection with the joyous 
festivities held on this occasion both Dr. 
Buch and the Rev. Dr. L. A. Fritsch of 
Youngstown, Ohio, were speakers at the 
dinner given by the women. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


“I am here, Clarence, in fulfillment of 
our pact. If you are able, give us now a 
manifestation.” So pleaded Claude D. 
Noble, a magician, on bended knees before a 
gathering of morbid, superstitious curiosity 
seekers in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, March 13, the anniversary of the 
death of Clarence Darrow, the notorious 
infidel. Noble was careful to explain that 
magicians are not spiritualists, but they 
believe that if there is life after death, it 
will make itself known through vibrations. 
After thirty seconds of deathly silence and 
suspense, in which everyone suffered the 
“creeps,” the magician arose and _ said, 
“Gentlemen, there has been no manifesta- 
tion.” The wand was not knocked out of 
his hand, according to agreement. Most 
in the audience breathed a sigh of relief 
when they realized that nothing had 
happened. 

Next year Noble will make the experi- 
ment in Jackson Park, Chicago, where the 
unbeliever used 
to like to sit and 
«where his ashes 
were scattered. 
What makes the 
whole matter so 
asinine is that 
Darrow was an 
avowed agnostic 
and did not be- 
lieve in life after 
death. However, 
Mr. Noble now 
says he was open 
to conviction, 
that not only had 
he covenanted 
with him for 
these anniversary seances but had also 
shown considerable interest in those who 
were endeavoring to communicate with 
the late Howard Thurston. All this leads 
one to believe that Darrow was not as 
cockey in his infidelity as he would have 
the world believe. “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God.” Intellectually, 
Darrow was no fool. 
anniversary trysts, such as will be held at 
Thurston’s crypt at Columbus, Ohio, in 
April, are pretty definite proof of im- 
mortality. Clarence Darrow preached all 
his life that there is no future life, but. 
before his death called Magician Noble to 
his hotel room here in Detroit and se- 
cretly entered into a pact with him to 
carry on future experimentations. Explain 
that. 


M. LUTHER CANUP, 
“D.D: 


Death Silences Critics 


Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald, the first 
governor to die in office in the State of 
Michigan in the one hundred years of its 
constitutional life, passed away at his home 
at Grand Ledge, March 16, and was buried 
the nineteenth. Only seventy-five days 
before, the twenty-one-gun salute had 
proclaimed him governor of the state for 
the second time. March 20 these same 
guns boomed his death knell while the 
political great, near-great, and common 
folk milled about the Capitol at Lansing, 
his home, and the cemetery to take a last 
look at one who rose from a farm boy 
to the chief executive of his state. 


These mysterious © 
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Second Term Stormy 


The governor’s second term began rather 
stormily. In his campaign as a Protestant 
he appealed to Protestants, as well as non- 
religionists, to return him to the Gov- 
ernor’s chair and again clean up the State 
of Michigan. Scarcely had he been in- 
augurated before his enemies pointed out 
that open gambling was being practiced. 
To this he replied that gambling was a 
matter of local concern and local officials 
would have to deal with it. So loud be- 
came the cry against the governor’s seem- 
ing indifference to, or tolerance of, this 
vice that impeachment or recall proceed- 
ings crept up in various parts of the state. 
Only a few days before his sudden death 
did he heed the growing disappointment 
of his policy of hands-off of gambling. 
Over night he ordered state police and all 
other arms of the law to clamp down on 
gambling dens. In his second term there 
has been bitter criticism of the legislature’s 
desire to throw out or modify the Civil 
Service Act, which became a law under 
Governor Frank Murphy, his predecessor. 
His Labor Relations Bill, which is now be- 
fore the legislature, is stirring up a hornet’s 
nest. At a mass meeting of 15,000 at The 
Olympic, Detroit, in the interest of democ- 
racy, Friday evening, March 17, one of the 
speakers publicly expressed regret that 
“our dear, good Governor could not have 
taken his Labor Relations Bill with him.” 
It was no compliment. 


Oldest Governor 


We often hear states bragging about 
having the youngest governor, but Mich- 
igan can perhaps boast of the oldest gov- 
ernor in the forty-eight states. Upon the 
death of Governor Fitzgerald, Lieutenant- 
Governor Luren D. Dickerson, serving his 
seventh term in that office, was sworn in 
as governor in his farmhouse at Charlotte. 
He will be eighty years old in April. A 
seasoned politician, an ardent Methodist, 
anti-liquor and anti-gambling advocate, 
the church people of the state feel they 
have at Lansing a man of mature judg- 
ment, deep moral conviction, and one who 
will perhaps make good some of the prom- 
ises made in the campaign of 1938. Any- 
how, death stepped in, and just now the 
state’s flags are at half-mast, the sym- 
pathy of its citizenry goes out to the late 
governor’s bereaved family, and all ani- 
mosity, political intrigue and trumpeted 
“recall” has stopped at the grave. If any 
is so stupid as to believe the Christian 
Church has lost its power in America, he 
should have lived in Michigan during the 
past two and one-half months, when the 
anti-gambling movement was getting un- 
der way. The closing chapter of Governor 
Fitzgerald’s life has been written and the 
curtain rung down on his administration. 
In his eulogy Edwin W. Bishop, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Lansing, said, “He was a workman en- 
gaged in a great task; he lived in a house 
by the side of the road; he had been a 
friend of man and of the state.” 


Possible Lutheran Merger 


Intense interest is being manifested here 
over the report that the joint Commission 
on Fellowship of the United Lutheran 
Church and the American Lutheran 
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Church had reached a unanimous agree- 
ment on doctrinal matters. About forty- 
five Lutheran congregations in the Detroit 
metropolitan area will be affected by this 
agreement. For some years the pastors 
from these two bodies on this territory 
and those of the Swedish, Norwegian, 
Finnish and Danish churches, have formed 
the Intersynodical Lutheran Pastors’ As- 
sociation, sponsored joint Reformation and 
downtown Good Friday services, and other- 
wise shown a friendly relation. The fact 
that this joint commission has so splen- 
didly agreed upon doctrinal points, and 
in the belief that the commission rep- 
resents the prevailing sentiment in these 
two bodies, Lutherans here are hopeful 
that the necessary steps will be taken at 
the biennial meetings in 1940 to bring 
about a possible merger. It would be per- 
fectly in accord with what has been going 
on here for ten years and longer. Lu- 
theran laymen are ready for it right now 
if our information is correct. 


Another Magnificent Gift 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Knudsen, members 
of Epiphany (Missouri Synod) Lutheran 
Church, Detroit, recently made a gift of 
$60,000 towards a new chapel at the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, 
this city. The institution is one of the 
largest of its kind in this country. In the 
past fifteen years Mr. and Mrs. Knudsen 
have given a third of a million to churches 
and institutions in the Missouri Synod in 
and near Detroit. Mr. Knudsen is pres- 
ident of the General Motors Corporation, 
a Lutheran who received his early train- 
ing in Denmark. 


EASTER SUNDAY RADIO 


From THE Radio Committee of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, THE Lu- 
THERAN is informed that the National 
Broadcasting Company will carry the 
Easter morning sermon of Dr. Ross Stover, 
pastor of Messiah Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The formal announcement 
reads: 


“On Easter Sunday morning the 
National Broadcasting Company will 
broadcast the service from Temple 
Field, Philadelphia, Pa., with Dr. Ross 
Stover, pastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church, as the preacher. This will be 
the company’s first American service 
broadcast that morning. It will be 
carried over both of the system’s net- 
works and can, therefore, be heard 
from all of its stations. The time will 
be from 7.00 to 7.30, Eastern Stand- 
ard Time.” 


A bulletin from the National Broadcast- 
ing Company under date of March 22 an- 
nounces radio programs that put Easter 
morning services of worship within reach 
of every section of the United States and 
Canada, but detailed information is lack- 
ing. The titles announced in some sections 
put emphasis on “Sunrise.” Our readers 
should consult the local press and be sure 
in advance that it is the resurrection of 
our Saviour that has called forth the wor- 
ship and not some romantic environment 
or natural phenomenon. 
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A NEW LINE OF 


GORHAM BRASS ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS 


Cross 
No. V4441 
24 in. 
THS 
Monogram 
Threaded 
Decoration 
on 
Base 

$35.00 


VASE 


No. Height Plain Engraved 
IHS 
Pair Pair 
V-4444 1014” $28.00 $34.00 
V-4447 1216” 35.00 44.00 
V-4448 1414” 46.00 58.00 
Candlestick with base of similar character. 
No. V4443. 15’ high. 


$25.00 a pair. 


Write for information. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAURA WADE RICE DEAD 


Church Woman Widely Known in U. L.C. A. 
Circles Enters Into Rest 


Miss Laura Wapbe Ricg, whose activities 
in parish, community, synodical and gen- 
eral Christian work brought her into help- 
ful contact with our U. L. C. A. mission- 
ary, educational and merciful agencies, has 
been called from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant. She died at her 
home in Baltimore, Md., March 22. 

From Dr. Henry Einspruch, head of the 
Jewish Mission in Baltimore, and from 
Mrs. W. F. Morehead, with whom she was 
closely associated in work carried on by 
the Women’s Missionary Society, THE 
LutTHERAN has tributes to her memory. 


By Henry Einspruch, D.D., Jewish Mis- 
sionary, Baltimore 


In THE DEATH of Miss Laura Wade Rice, 
March 22, the missionary cause of the 
United Lutheran Church has lost not only 
a dauntless worker, but a woman of great 
nobility of character, whose life irradiated 
everything and everyone it touched. For 
more than threescore years it was given to 
her both by voice and pen to move literally 
thousands to noble living and heroic deeds. 

In the early days of the General Synod, 
when the missionary cause was not as 
deeply rooted as it is today, she traveled 
far and wide in its interest. By means of 
her facile pen the name of Laura Wade 
Rice came to be a household word in areas 
that had never laid eyes on her. 

Next to the missionary interest was her 
work in connection with the preparation 
of Sunday school material for the Augs- 
burg Teacher, particularly for the pri- 
mary group, and the editing of Little Ones. 
In that capacity she taught whole genera- 
tions to love and appreciate the Word of 
God. 

During the past sixteen years Miss Rice 
was actively asociated with Salem Hebrew 
Lutheran Mission of Baltimore as a vol- 
unteer worker. At a time when most peo- 
ple prefer to shed responsibility—for she 
was past sixty then—she threw herself with 
might and main into the work of the Mis- 
sion, Valuable as was her own contribu- 
tion to the development of our Jewish 
work, she often spoke of the new lease on 
life and interest the Mission gave her. 
Here she came to know Jewish people, and 
here also Jewish people came to know a 
great Christian soul. Her ready pen once 
again found an outlet for creative writing. 
If any measurable success has come to the 
Baltimore Mission, then it is due, under 
God, in no small degree to Laura Wade 
Rice. She prayed many things into ex- 
istence and yearned for the greater things 
yet to be. 

At the time of her passing Miss Rice held 
membership in the First Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, of which the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther Enders is pastor. It would take us 
far afield to talk of her devotion and in- 
terest to this her beloved church. She took 
an active part in the work of the Sunday 
school and Missionary Society, and was a 
faithful attendant at its services. 

The funeral, which took place March 
25, was in charge of her beloved pastor, 
Dr. Enders, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Robert 
D. Clare of St. Mark’s Church, the Rev. 
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Dr. George S. Bowers of St. Paul’s, Mt. 
Winans, the Rev. Charles J. Hines of Em- 
manuel, the Rev. Dr. W. A. Wade, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Deaconess Board, and 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Einspruch of our 
Lutheran Jewish Mission. 


By Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Philadelphia 


Laura WabE Rice, beloved of genera- 
tions of now grown-up Lutheran boys and 
girls, worked unceasingly for her Church. 
Her great contribution to the Women’s 
Missionary Society was as editor of its 
children’s papers. The Children’s Mis- 
sionary was published for eighteen years 
by the Society of the former General 
Synod with Miss Rice as editor and busi- 
ness manager from 1893. The name was 
changed in 1908 to The King’s Message, 
but the name of the editor remained the 
same. In her capacity of editor she was 
ex-officio a member of the Literature 
Committee until the fortieth anniversary 
convention in May 1919. During these 
years the name of Laura Wade Rice is 
found frequently as contributor to the 
Children’s Department of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work. 

In the meantime the children’s paper 
was combined with a Sunday school pub- 
lication and emerged as Lutheran Boys 
and Girls. Miss Rice continued to serve 
as missionary editor of the new paper. The 
tradition thus established has continued 
until now in the fine missionary atmos- 
phere which permeates Lutheran Boys and 
Girls. 

Until the day of her death her devotion 
to children and to the missionary interests 
of her Church remained undimmed. 

Of her it might be said that she made 
“each forenoon, sublime; each afternoon. 
a psalm; each night, a prayer.” 


THEOLOGICAL PROFES- 
SOR INSTALLED 


Marcu 23 an impressive service of in- 
auguration was conducted by the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., by which Theodore Gerhardt 
Tappert, D.D., was formally inducted into 
the Schieren 
Professorship of 
Church History. 
The faculty of 
the seminary, the 
president and 
secretary of the 
Board of Direc- 
tors, the pres- 
idents of the 
United Synod of 
New York, and of 
the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, 
and the president 
of Wagner Col- 
lege took part in 
the program. The 
liturgy of the Matin Service was led by 
the seminary choir, who added appro- 
priate anthems. A unique feature of the 
service was the presence of the father 
and uncle of Professor Tappert, the Rev. 
Dr. C. Reinhold Tappert, editor of the 
Lutherischer Herold, and the Rev. Dr. 
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Ernst A. Tappert, Linguistic Secretary of 
the Board of American Missions. 
Professor Tappert’s inaugural address 
had the title, “Is History Trustworthy?” 
He examined seriatim recent theories that 
deny dependence upon records of the past. 
He cited the contention that science is 
peculiarly trustworthy while history is not. 
As the closing portion of the address, he 
indicated the manner in which the his- 
torian can separate false from true in an 


examination of the data drawn upon by . 


him and thus make the past provide trust- 
worthy guidance. 

More than ordinary interest was aroused 
among those present by the unusual con- 
tent of the synodical greeting brought by 
President Ellis B. Burgess of the United 
Synod of New York, in which nominations 
to the Schieren Professorship are vested. 
Dr. Burgess believes that the church on 
the eastern seaboard, of which the United 
Synod of New York and the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania are the larger groups, has 
an obligation to provide graduate and un- 
dergraduate instruction in theology. He 
believes that these two synods, with the 
co-operation of such others as may decide 
to participate, have the resources needed 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
adequate theological faculties. His address 
left the impression that attention to this 
matter would not long be postponed. 

The Schieren Professorship was estab- 
lished in 1913 by an endowment provided 
by the Hon. Charles A. Schieren, formerly 
mayor of Brooklyn, N. Y. Its first oc- 
cupant was the late Charles M. Jacobs, 
D.D., LL.D., of whom Dr. Tappert is the 
immediate successor. 


CHRISTIAN WORK WITH 
STUDENTS 


Tue nineteenth annual conference of the 
Lutheran Student Association, North 
Atlantic Region, was held at Gettysburg 
College and Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary March 3-5. With the theme, “Chris- 
tian Community Living,” the students were 
divided into six commissions under the 
following titles: (1) God Is Love, (2) The 
Challenge of a Hostile World, (3) The 
Rallying of the Church, (4) The Exten- 
sion of the Christian Community, (5) The 
Christian Community and the State, (6) 
The Christian Community in Christ. Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, recently returned from a 
world tour and the Madras Missionary 
Convention, was the chief speaker. The 
Conference sermon was preached by the 
Rev. N. D. Goehring, Lutheran Student 
Pastor of Metropolitan Boston. 

Other commission and interest group 
leaders listed on the program were Dr. 
John Aberly, Gettysburg Seminary; Prof. 
C. M. Cooper, Philadelphia Seminary; Miss 
Nona Diehl, Philadelphia; Miss Frances 
Dysinger, Washington, D. C.; Dr. R. H. 
Gearhart, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
H. W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg College; Dr. 
Helene Hartung, Hunter College; Prof. 
D. R. Heiges, Gettysburg College; Dr. Paul 
J. Hoh, Philadelphia Seminary; Dr. H. D. 
Hoover, Gettysburg Seminary; the Rev. 
E. T. Horn, III, Cornell University; Dr. 
Evald B. Lawson, Upsala College; Mrs. 


Elsie Singmaster Lewars, Gettysburg; the — 
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Rev. Kar] E. Mattson, East Orange, N. J.; 
Dr. D. R. Miller, Gettysburg Seminary; 
Dr. Bertha Paulssen, Wagner College; the 
Rev. D. F. Putman, Gettysburg; Miss Mil- 
dred E. Winston, Washington, D. C. 

A metropolitan student pastor with ex- 
tended experience writes: “I really feel 
that from the standpoint of presentation 
of material and discussion in the Commis- 
sion Groups that it was the most valuable 
Regional L. S. A. A. Conference that I 
have ever attended. Dr. Wentz was superb. 
The attendance was unusually large and 
too much cannot be said in praise of the 
arrangements for entertaining the Con- 
ference that were made and beautifully 
carried through by the Rev. Donald Heiges 
and the local committee at Gettysburg.” 


LENTEN SERMON THEMES 


First Lutheran Church, Tulsa, Okla. The 
Rev. George R. Whittecar writes in his 
Lenten letter to his congregation: “Lent 
is a season wherein we rise to newness 
of life with our Saviour through the decay 
of sin in our lives. We face the Cross, 
and death; the empty tomb, and life!” 
Sermon themes for Sunday mornings: A 
Man Against the World; Alone in a Friend- 
less World; An Empty Life in a Destruc- 
tive World; Perplexed in a Disturbing 
World; The Sinless Life in a Sinless 
World; The Exalted King Over a Humbled 
World. Sunday evenings: Your Father 
and You; What God Requires of You, 
What Love Can Do; A Knock at Your 
Door; God Calling You; From God to You. 
Wednesday evenings: The Woman Who 
Did What She Could; Judas, the Friend 
Who Failed; Up from Despair, with Peter; 
Barabbas, the People’s Choice; Pitiable 
Pilate; Simon, the Servant. Holy Week 
sermons were based on “The Cross,” and 
the Easter morning sermon, “The Living 
Lord and a Conquered World.” 


Zion Church, Hummelstown, Pa., C. G. 
Leatherman, D.D. Sunday morning theme: 
“Appointed Unto a Kingdom.” Individual 
subjects are: “Servants in the Kingdom; 
Impotent Workmen; Obedient Subjects; 
Bread for Toilers; Loyal to My King. Sun- 
day evening theme, “As Gold Is Tried”: 
Tested but Not Wavering; Prayer Without 
Ceasing; Works and a Fault; When Chris- 
tians Are Blind; Willing to Be Foolish for 
God; Striving Against Sin. Subjects for 
mid-week study are: Busy Here and 
There; Digging Wells Again; Robbing God; 
Empty Lamps; Neglecting Worship; Care- 
less Living. Following the service an adult 
class instruction on basic Christian Doc- 
trines is given each Wednesday evening in 
the parish house. 


Calvary Church, Sharon, Pa., the Rev. 
C. F. Christiansen pastor. Sunday morn- 
ing subjects: When the Tempter Comes; 
Crumbs from the Master’s Table; The Un- 
divided House; Source of Supply; Many 
Walked No More with Him. “The Names 
of Jesus” will furnish the sermon topics 
for Lenten Vespers Wednesday and Holy 
Week evenings: Emmanuel; Prince of 
Peace; Redeemer; Light of the World; Way 
of Salvation; Master; Prophet; Priest; 
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EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


6:30 A. M. 


TEMPLE STADIUM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B. C. Red Network Broadcast, 7 to 7:30 A. M. 
Eastern Broadcast, 6 to 7:30 


DR. ROSS STOVER speaks, 
‘“‘THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS” 


Dr. Charles E. Beury, Pres., Temple University, Huge Floral Cross, Choir of Hundreds, 
P. O. S. of A. Flag Display, Edward MacHugh, N. B. C. Gospel Singer, Helen Boothroyd 
Saurer, Walter Eddowes, Florence Kirk, Mary Black, Frederick George, Herman 
Weise, Jr., Ensemble of Trumpets, Martha Stover, Ross Hidy, Evelyn Gulliford. 
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King; Bread of Life; Lamb of God; Life; 
Saviour. 


Zion Church, Middletown, Ohio, the Rev. 
Paul J. Renz pastor. Sunday morning 
themes: Shadows; Remembering; Seeing; 
Rejoicing; When God Hides; The High 
Way; The Day of Resurrection, Sunday 
evenings: “My Saviour and Myself”: His 
Humility—My Helpfulness; His Love—My 
Loyalty; His Sorrow—My Suffering; His 
Piercing Eye—My Penitence; His Kingship 
—My Kinship; His Silence—My Speech; 
His Death—My Devotion. 


St. John’s Church, Albany, N. Y., has 
for years held noonday services during 
Holy Week in addition to the regular 
Lenten weekday services. The meditations 
given by the pastor, Dr. Theo. O. Posselt, 
this year will be on the text John 3: 16. 
The themes of the short addresses in these 
half-hour services will be: “The Compass 
of Divine Love: God so Loved the World”; 
“The Gift of Divine Love: He Gave His 
Only Son”; “The Condition of Divine Love: 
Whosoever Believeth in Him”; “The Power 
of Divine Love: Should Not Perish”; and 
“The Promise of Divine Love: But Have 
Everlasting Life.” 

These services have always been well 
attended by members of the church and 
business people of the neighborhood. At- 
tendance at midweek Lenten services has 
averaged nearly 400 each Wednesday night. 
The average Holy Week noonday service 
attendance has in past years been 125. 


St. John’s, East Mauch Chunk, Pa., the 
Rev. Francis Allen Shearer pastor. Sun- 
day mornings, “The Voice’—of Tempta- 
tion; of Supplication; from the Crowd; of 
Acclamation; of Revelation; of Worship. 
Sunday evenings guest preachers will be 
Pastors Wahrmann, Acker, Beck and 
Reichard. Wednesday evenings the theme 
will be “Passion History Articles Used in 
Our Everyday Life”—branches from the 
trees; pieces of silver; a kiss; the palms 
of their hands; water; vinegar. 


Lutheran Church at Poestenkill, N. Y., 
the Rev. R. J. vanDeusen pastor. Sunday 
morning themes will be from “The Book 
of the Revelation,” the topics being: “The 
Mystery Unveiled,” “The Seven Golden 
Candlesticks,” “The Seven Spirits of God,” 
“The Amen, the Faithful, and True Wit- 
ness,” “The Open Door in Heaven,” “The 
Throne and the Book.” Wednesday eve- 
ning services are sponsored by the aux- 
iliary organizations of the congregation. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 


OBROADWAY, NY. CI 
>BELLS 


ROOMS FOR. VISITORS 
120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments, 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 


your needs. Catalog and sam- 
request. Demoulin 


ples on 
Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 


St. Stephen’s, Bethlehem, Pa., the Rev. 
David H. Frederick pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings and evenings the theme is: “God 
Calling Yet”; Wednesday evenings, “The 
Unchangeable Christ’—Jesus Causes 
Amazement; Harasses Antagonists; Re- 
bukes Arrogance; Impels Admiration; 
Scorns Apathy; Tolerates Arrest. “The 
Cross of Christ Reveals,” is the theme for 
the Holy Week services, 


Hope Church, Detroit, Mich., Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D., pastor. Sunday morning ser- 
mons are based on Series VIII-B from 
the Gospels and deal with Saving Repent- 
ance, Weak Understanding, Messianic 
Identity, Shameless Expediency, Real Vin- 
dication, Mixed Confusions, Futile Safe- 
guards, Obstructing Stones. Lenten Mid- 
week and Passion Week services deal with 
“The New Testament Church’—The Spirit 
in It; The Enlightenment Through It; The 
Triumphant Course of It; The Organization 
of It; The Faith Within It; The Opposition 
to It; The Wider Spread of It; The Sac- 
rament Kept by It; The Major Theme 
in It. ; 
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Planning for Summer School? 


WHY NOT COME TO 


WITTENBERG 
COLLEGE 


Where Study and Recreation Are 
Delightfully Combined? 

The Wittenberg Two-Term Plan Enables 

You to Take Advantage of Both Summer 

Study and Vacation—or a Full Summer 

of Study. 

FIRST TERM—JUNE 12 - JULY 15 
SECOND TERM—JULY 17 - AUGUST 18 
Six hours credit each Term. 
OFFERINGS: 

Regular College Courses leading to A.B., 
B.S. in Education and Master of Arts 

degrees. 

Professional courses for school adminis- 
trators, supervisors and teachers. 

Model elementary school on the campus 
for practice teaching and observation. 

Courses in the special fields including 
Art, Music, Home Economics and Com- 
mercial Education. 

Complete program of Physical Education 
and Recreational Activities. 

Teacher Placement Service. 
Excellent Living Accommodations. 


For Information and Catalog Address 
DR. H. J. ARNOLD 


(Director of Summer Session) 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


WANTED—POSITION 


As organist or musical director. Thoroughly 
qualified. B.M. degree and 15 years’ experience. 
Reference. — Address: Organist, c/o The Lu- 
theran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Visit the 


First English Lutheran 
Church 


Geary at Octavia 
Rev. J. R. Broyer, Ph.D., Pastor 
CHIEF SERVICE 11 A. M. 


First institution planted by the 
U. L. C. A. on the Pacific Coast. 


Visiting pastors invited to preach. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


j 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 


Broadcast over 
Staa WJAS 
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THANK OFFERING OF $30,000 
ON 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


In commemoration of three decades of 
service to the community, members of the 
Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Fourth Avenue and 75th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., laid plans at a dinner early in 
March, for a $30,000 Thank Offering, which 
will free the church of present indebted- 
ness and clear the way for a building fund 
for a new church. Dr. William F. Sunday, 
pastor of the church, which has one of the 
largest Lutheran congregations in the 
country, will lead in the work. 

The offering will be in the form of gifts, 
pledged by the members on Palm Sunday 
this year, and fulfilled Easter Sunday, 1940, 
exactly thirty years since the first service 
was held in the church. Then a new drive 
will be launched for a building fund to 
construct the church proper, third in a 
group of edifices which will make a com- 
plete religious unit in the community. The 
new parish house and education building 
are now in active use. 

Men and women who have been with 
the church since its inception in 1910 were 
honored at the dinner, which was attended 
by more than two hundred members and 
friends. Dr. Sunday and other speakers 
traced the progress of the parish since the 
fall of 1909, when the present church 
building, formerly Christ Episcopal Church 
at Third Avenue and 67th Street, was pur- 
chased for $1,000 and rolled through the 
streets to its present site. The first services 
were held Easter Sunday, 1910. 

The history of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd has been marked by constant 
growth and improvement. In 1936 the new 
and completely equipped parish house and 
educational building were erected at a 
cost exceeding $150,000. The buildings oc- 
cupy an entire street. The membership 
comprises 2,500 confirmed members and 
4,000 baptized members. There are seven 
choirs, with 320 voices, ranging from the 
“cherubic” to the senior choir. Nine hun- 
dred children attend the Sunday school. 

The greatest gains of the church have 
been made under the pastorate of Dr. Sun- 
day, whose tenth anniversary coincides 
with the thirtieth anniversary of the 
church. 

The dinner was in the nature of a cele- 
bration of the past growth of the church 
and the anticipation of future progress. 
The increasing influence of the congrega- 
tion as a power for good in the community 
was stressed. 

In his address to the members Dr. Sun- 
day declared: “As the Lutheran Church 
of the Good Shepherd plans to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of worship in its 
present church, the very right to worship 
is being challenged in the homeland of 
Lutheranism. Make no mistake, the forces 
aligned against the Church are in earnest. 

“If America and her free institutions, 
including the church, survive the present 
world chaos, it will be because you and I 
prove ourselves worthy of them today. 

“Easter, 1940, in commemoration of our 
thirtieth anniversary, we plan to place 
upon the altar a Thank Offering of $30,000 
to be devoted to the cause of character 
building and spiritual regeneration. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has said that democracy, 
international good will and religion are 
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essential to America. But are they? If we 
believe that they are, the time is at hand 
to declare ourselves. This is our challenge; 
this is our battleground.” 

A program of entertainment was pre- 
sented, featuring the atmosphere and flavor 
of the Brooklyn of thirty years ago. Music 
was provided by the church choirs under 
the direction of Ray Smathers, Minister 


of Music, with Mrs. Smathers at the piano. - 


Old timers of the congregation joined 
heartily in the songs of 1910, many of them 
unfamiliar to the younger members. 


BEQUESTS TO SEMINARY 
AND CHURCH 


THE wit of the late Miss Helen E. 
Friedrich of Red Wing and Minneapolis, 
Minn., made St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing, 
a beneficiary in the sum of $5,000. North- 
western Theological Seminary at Min- 
neapolis will get a residue that the ex- 
ecutor estimates at no less than $10,000. 
Miss Friedrich and a brother, John C., both 
unmarried, held their possessions jointly. 
Both were members of the Red Wing 
Church since childhood, although of late 
years the sister lived in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Friedrich died on January 3 of this year, 
and a few days later the bereaved sister 
wrote her will carrying out the same pro- 
visions that had been in the brother’s. A 
month later, on February 7, while in Red 
Wing attending to her brother’s estate, she 
was stricken ill and died. Both funerals 
were conducted by the Rev. E F. Marker 
of our church there. 

Miss Friedrich had been nurse to a blind 
woman, for many years, and in her mem- 
ory left $1,000 each to the Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind and to the Star of 
Bethlehem Home. She also remembered 
several individuals for a total of $11,000, 
making definite bequests of $18,000 in all. 
The residue, after debts and costs are paid, 
will go to Northwestern Seminary, in 
which Mr. Friedrich was interested through 
the representations of pastors, the attend- 
ance of George Holmquist whom he knew 
as a boy in the local church and who is 
now pastor at Salem and Spencer, S. D., 
and through his admiration of President 
Paul H. Roth, whom he loved to hear 
preach, 

The estate is in sound stocks and bonds, 
whose present market value assures the 
sums mentioned. The legacy is a surprise 
both to the seminary and to the congrega- 
tion, but it is a fruit of conscientious 
preaching and living. 

The seminary is also the beneficiary of 
the mcome of the sum of $3,000, left by 
Mrs. Paul F. Neverman of Marinette, Wis., 
to be used for the aid of deserving the- 
ological students. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT 
CHAPMAN, KAN. 


Scuerer Memorial Church, Chapman, 
Kan., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization with a day of special 
services March 5. The pastor, the Rev. 
G. K. Mykland, preached in the morning. 
The afternoon service was devoted to recol- 
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lections of past days in the church and 
memorials for departed members and 
friends. Prof. G. A. Gemmell, Ph.D., head 
of the department of home study of Kansas 
State College, and a student of the rural 
church was the evening speaker, 

Scherer Memorial Church was organized 
March 3, 1889, with fifteen charter mem- 
bers. The Rev. J. F. Scherer was the or- 
ganizing pastor, although the Rev. F. R. 
Scherer had conducted services as early 
as 1874. Two of the charter members are 
living, James H. Odle and Lawson Odle, 
both in New Mexico. 

The first church was erected in 1889 at 
a cost of $2,300, and a parsonage was built 
soon afterward. In 1910 the tower was 
rebuilt, and in 1927 a completely remodeled 
building was dedicated, debt free, at a 
cost of about $35,000. 

Scherer Memorial Church is one of the 
well-established rural churches of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States, 
having a confirmed membership of 120, 
and a Sunday school of about 100 scholars. 
It is well organized, with a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, organized the same year 
as the congregation, a Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, and a Luther League. 

The church has been served by the fol- 
lowing pastors: J. F. Scherer, H. A. Koogle, 
J. A. Lowe, Amos Sell, H. George Ritter, 
H. H. Hall, J. A. Dunlap, J. H. Fetteroff, 
I. B. Heisey, and G. K. Mykland, since 
1926. 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 
REPORTED 


The Western Conference of the United 
Synod of North Carolina recently convened 
in Mt. Olive Church, near Hickory, N. C., 
the Rev. W. A. Sigmon pastor. The sermon 
was preached by the president, the Rev. 
E. R. Lineberger, on the subject, “The 
Drawing Power of the Uplifted Christ.” 

The general subject, “Revitalizing the 
Church,” was ably presented by pastors 
and laymen: “Doctrines to Be Re-empha- 
sized by Enthusiastic Social Application,” 
the Rev. D. P. Rudisill; “Doctrines to Be 
Re-interpreted Into Personal Acceptance,” 
George F. Schott, Jr.; “Doctrines to Be 
Re-interpreted Into Social Application,” 
the Rev. S. L. Sox; “Practices to Be Re- 
emphasized by Personal Aceptance,” the 
Rev. R. M. Carpenter; “Practices to Be 
Re-emphasized by Enthusiastic Propaga- 
tion,” Hon. J. C. Sigmon; “Practices to Be 
Re-interpreted in Personal Acceptance,” 
M. L. Stirewalt, Jr.; “Practices to Be Re- 
interpreted Into General Action,” R. L. 
Fritz, D.D. 

A. R. Beck, D.D., of Newton, delivered 
the Tuesday evening sermon, using as his 
subject, “The Social Feature in the Gos- 
pel.” “Re-thinking Religion” was the sub- 
ject of the sermon Wednesday morning by 
the Rev. Ray R. Fisher of Asheville. De- 
votions were conducted by the Rev. Wil- 
ford Lyerly, the Rev. J. D. Mauney and 
the Rev. J. Arthur Linn. The Rev. R. B. 
Sigmon and the Rev. W. A. Sigmon were 
the liturgists. 

In convention assembled the following 
resolution was adopted by the conference: 
“Resolved, That we believe that the Holy 
Spirit, through chosen and inspired men, 
produced in the original manuscripts of 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational—Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the 


service of Christian higher education. 
Curricula: Liberal Arts 


Business 

Commercial Education 
Music 

For Catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Holy Scripture an infallible record of His 
Revelation, and 

“That He has actually preserved it, 
through all the vicissitudes of translations, 
copyings, variant readings, and subsequent 
textual criticism, ‘without exception un- 
alterably true, holy, trustworthy, and 
catholic, that is, ordained and given by 
God for the whole church to believe and 
hold.’ ” 

The cause of the Lowman Home was 
presented by Mrs. Ada Jackson, super- 
intendent. Interesting facts concerning 
Lenoir Rhyne College were given by Pres- 
ident P. E. Monroe, D.D. J. L. Morgan, 
D.D., president of the North Carolina 
Synod, brought an inspiring and encourag- 
ing message. W. A. Lutz, D.D., who faith- 
fully served the church for more than a 
half century before retiring a few years 
ago, was present for a part of the sessions, 
and was interested in the discussions. 

The reports were encouraging and in- 
dicated much progress during the past six 
months. There was evidenced a desire for 
an increase in the benevolent program in 
all congregations in the conference. 

R. H. Keptey, Sec. 


LUTHER LEAGUE RALLY 


ONE HUNDRED twenty-five young people 
from six parishes gathered in St. Mark’s 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio, Sunday after- 
noon and evening, March 5, for an invi- 
tation district Luther League Rally. It 
was the first of its kind held in this region, 
and was a splendid beginning of a series 
of future rallies planned for the north- 
western section of Ohio, for the purpose 
of mutual encouragement and helpfulness 
in the youth program of the church. It is 
felt that the annual conference conven- 
tions do not satisfactorily meet these needs 
of the local Leagues. 

In the afternoon devotions were held in 
the church, conducted by the host League. 
Pastor H. R. Kunkle of St. Paul’s Church, 
Paulding, addressed the group on the sub- 
ject, “Christ, the Great Burden Bearer.” 
An open discussion regarding the future of 
these rallies was held. Around the supper 
table the pastor loci, the Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Snyder, delivered a splendid address on 
“Burdens and Bearers.” 

Young people of the six Senior and two 
Intermediate Leagues were from St. 
Mark’s, Van Wert; St. Luke’s, Lima; Trin- 
ity and Bethlehem of Convoy; St. John’s, 
Ohio City; First Church, Bryan; and St. 
Paul’s, Paulding. The next rally is planned 
for Lima in June. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oy Mane ames SCUDMR. 
Biel 


1)-G@IASS-CRARTSMEN 
Sor OVER, 50 YEARS 

50-WEST-15-STREET-NEWYORK 
DRONZE TABLES 

INQUIRIES -INVITED ~NO- OBLIGATION 


ames CHURCH AND SCHOOL === 


FURNITURE 


Storage Files, Cabinets, Lockers 
Auditorium Seats and Chairs 


ROBERT D. RAEDER 


KINGSTON, PA. 


BULLETIN only" DO 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers — An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave Davenport, lows 


THE BEV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN, 
101A ComctveO 6Y 


peer) H 
WLUMIMATED gr 
ELECTRICITY 


(I) wictast a 
LIFE TIME 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 

WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 

John G. Wright, Prop 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


| Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
y -Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST, 


The C G ‘WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Ralph J. White, 
D.D., celebrated his thirteenth anniversary 
as pastor of Trinity Church March 12. 
During this pastorate 725 persons have 
been received into membership of the con- 
gregation, of whom 578 adults were re- 
ceived by baptism, confirmation or trans- 
fer and 147 children by baptism. Dr. White 
has officiated at more than 125 funerals 
and has solemnized 126 marriages. He has 
prepared and delivered more than 1,500 
sermons and addresses. During this time 
he has served two years as president of 
the Michigan Synod, one year as pres- 
ident of the Grand Rapids Ministerial As- 
sociation, two years as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Mulberry Home 
for the Aged, and ten years as a member 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
* socks—now easy for your 
‘church to own under 
/MOORE'’S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C4, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP4, 
Budget Payment Plan 114. 


E-R: MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t ST. NEWYORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 
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of the Board of Directors of Wittenberg 
College. 

During these thirteen years the congre- 
gation has contributed $44,137 for the 


benevolences of the church, and has raised . 


$169,005 for current expenses. The at- 
tendance at the services of the church are 
larger than at any time during the present 
pastorate, there is a fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion, and a general optimism indicative of 
increased activity and continued success. 


Keyser, W. Va. March 5 was a day of 
rejoicing for the members of Trinity Memo- 
rial congregation of which the Rev. C. K. 
Spiggle is the pastor. After many disap- 
pointments, the congregation witnessed 
with joy the dedication of the new Moller 
pipe organ with chimes. The interior of 
the church has been repainted and the 
choir loft beautified. 

Despite adverse industrial conditions 
there has been a decided increase in the 
finances of the congregation as well as in 
interest and attendance at all services. 
Trinity’s senior, young people’s and junior 
choirs are outstanding choirs in the 
Potomac Valley. During the past year a 
Luther League and Brotherhood have 
been organized. The parsonage has also 
been painted and repaired and the mem- 
bers are loyally supporting the five-year 
educational plan of the Church. 


Lititz, Pa. On March 15 a box of seventy- 
six dresses and a dozen aprons was dis- 
patched to the Tressler Orphans’ Home at 
Loysville, Pa., by the Women’s Missionary 
Society of St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
Elmer P. Truchses pastor. This is the 
fifth year the ladies have helped to outfit 
the girls of the graduating class with at 
least six dresses for each girl’s wardrobe. 
The material, thread, trimmings and ac- 
cessories are contributed by members of 
the congregation. Usually about three days 
are set aside for the cutting and sewing. 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force 
Gain in Assets . 


To Beneficiaries : 
To Living Policy Owners 


Total Paid in 1938 


Total Life Insurance in Force 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 110.84% 
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Herman L. Ekern, President 
Minneapolis 


insurance. 


Name: yer sic ac asic 


Address... 
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Continuep PROGRESS! 


* HIGHLIGHTS FROM 1938 FINANCIAL STATEMENT * 


Paid to Policy Owners in 1938 


Benefits Paid Since Organization 


Net Rate of Interest Earned 4.41%, 


BROTHERHOOD] 


Legal Reserve Life insurance for Lutherans 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send me information on Lutheran Brotherhood and plans of 


Age. .ccccces 


Somme eee esse erereeeeessreneseseressseseses 


» whe = 2 2p 4,232,428.00 
1,214,302.57 


eet Sa . * 


$149,152.48 
414,023.73 


$563,176.21 


. . $ 4,618,641.31 
cna Nose 65,334,512.00 


Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality 25.76% 
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EVERY SYEART. - 
since its first year, Lu- 
theran Brotherhood has 
shown a steady and 
consistent growth. It 
has always operated on 
the sound foundation of 
the time-tested legal re- 
serve plan, based on 
the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality. 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
is purely mutual — it 
belongs wholly to its 
59,146 policy owners. 
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Several men bring about a dozen sewing 
machines to the church for the occasion 
and return them to their owners afterward. 
A kitchen force prepares and serves meals 
so that those sewing lose a minimum of 
time. About forty to fifty women thus 
contribute their time, talent and interest 
in addition to the several hundreds of 
dollars which is invested in our young 
women as they go out into the world. Be- 
fore being sent to the school, the dresses 
are put on display for the congregation to 
see what has been done. It would be hard 
to say who has the greater joy—those 
giving or those receiving. 


SYNODS 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Lincoln Boulevard 
and Seer eee Street, Santa Monica, Calif., 
the Rev. Clifford B. Holand pastor, May 2 to 4. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, May 2, at 10.00 A. M. Business sessions 
will meet daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
Evening services at 7.45 o’clock. 

Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, May 15-18. The convention will open 
with the sermon by President M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving Time. The 
Holy Communion will be administered at the 


opening service. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The eighty-fifth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
in St. Mark’s Church, Dubuque, Iowa, the Rev. 
M. E. Lesher pastor, May 8-10. The opening 
session will be at 4.00 o’clock, Monday after- 
noon, and will include the Service of Holy 
Communion. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dr. Andreas Bard pastor, April 17-19. Luther 
League program and reception for delegates 
will be held Monday, April 17, 8.00 P. M. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion with sermon by Pres- 
ident Charles A. Puls Tuesday, 9.00 A. M. 
Auxiliary banquets will be held Wednesday 
night. W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
hold its eleventh annual convention, June 5-8, 
in St. John’s Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany, 
N. Y., Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning with the Service and Communion, Mon- 
day at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Serv- 
ice, June 7, at 8.00-P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 5, at St. 
John’s Church. Home and foreign missionaries 
and candidates for ordination will be enter- 
tained, if application is made before June 1 to 
Mr. William Eck, 456 First St., Albany, N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred thirty-ninth annual convention 
in St. John’s Church, North Ninth St. near 
Main, Stroudsburg, Pa., the Rev. Peter N. 
Wohlsen pastor, Monday and Tuesday, April 
17 and 18. The Communion Service will be held 
Monday at 10.30 A. M. Business session at 2.00 
P. M. Ralph H. Long, D.D., executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, will address 
the evening session. Representatives of the 
Church will be heard Tuesday morning. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Lancaster Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Millersville, Pa., 
the Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo pastor, Tuesday, 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 

Paul J. Henry, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Philadelphia 


May 2. 
P. M. 


_ 


Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania ~ 


and Adjacent States will be held in All Saints’ 
Church, Germantown Ave. and Cayuga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. April 17 and 18, openin, 
with The Service and Holy Communion a 
4.00 P. M. ra S. Fritz, Sec. 
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The Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet at Athens, 
N. Y., April 18 and 19. Meetings will be held 
in Zion Church, the Rev. Luther S. Straley 
pastor, beginning at 2.00 P. M. on the eighteenth. 

D. E. Fritts, Sec. 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Conference of the Synod of West Virginia will 
be held April 16 and 17 at the First Lutheran 
Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., the Rev. David 
E. Kinsler pastor. The theme will be “Wor- 
ship.” Openjng service Sunday evening, April 
16, at 7.30 o’clock, in charge of the conference 
officers. D. E. Kinsler, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, will meet for 
its thirty-eighth semi-annual convention, 10.30 

. M., April 25, in the Joliet Lutheran Church, 
Joliet, Ill., the Rev. H. G. Cooper pastor. Miss 
Bertha Koenig, missionary from Liberia, Africa, 
has been procured as speaker. 

Edith Spaid, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene in 


St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., April 18 
and 19. Mrs. George L. Search, Sec. 
OBITUARY 


William A. Hoenstine 


rominent resident and layman of Claysburg, 

'a., Was Called to eternal rest October 14, 1938. 
He was a friend to all in the community and 
aided in any venture which promised good for 
the Church of Christ. 

For many years he served as Sunday school 
superintendent and teacher of the Women’s 
Bible Class and for thirty-four years served as 
a member of the church council in the Clays- 
burg congregation. At the time of his death 
he was serving as church treasurer, an office 
he_held for a number of years. 

Being the local mail carrier for some thirty 
years, Mr. Hoenstine knew the residents and 
the feelings of the entire township and always 
succeeded in discharging his duties faithfully 
whether for his employer or for his Lord. 

He was born January 20, 1876, a son of Sam- 
uel and Mary Mauk Hoenstine, from whom he 
inherited a rich Lutheran heritage. He was 
born at Claysburg and lived there his entire 
life. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Annie 
Brumbaugh Hoenstine, and the following chil- 
dren: the Rev. John S. Hoenstine, Lutheran 
pastor at Columbia City, Ind.; Mrs. Marie Clay- 
comb of Helena, Ohio; Ray Hoenstine of Mt. 
Union, Pa.; Fred. Thomas, 
Hoenstine of Claysburg. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
Claysburg Lutheran Church by his pastor, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Birk, and interment took place 
in the adjoining church cemetery. 

R. W. Birk. 


Laura and Oliver 


(Received March 22, 1939.) 


Luther Melanchthon Kuhns 


son of Henry Welty and Charlotte Josepha 
(Hay) Kuhns, was born in Omaha, Nebr., De- 
cember 10, 1861, and departed this life March 
18, 1939. He was a clergyman and editor. 

He attended Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. C., 1878-9, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md., 1879-80, and was graduated with 
the degree of A.B. from Pennsylvania College 
at Gettysburg, Pa., in 1883, and from Gettys- 
burg Seminary in 1886. The same year he re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Gettysburg 
College. In 1919 Gettysburg College honored 
him with the degree of Litt.D., and in 1939 
ee College bestowed on him the degree 
fo} .D. 

Dr. Kuhns was ordained in 1886 and became 
pastor at Freeport and Braddock, Pa., 1886-87. 
He was founder and pastor of Grace Church, 
Omaha, 1887-1903; General Secretary of the 
Luther League of America 1902-1916, and Lit- 
erature Secretary of the same 1916-19. He was 
associate editor of The Luther League Review 
1895-1916, editor since 1916; and editor of 
Luther League Topics 1916-19. He was secre- 
tary of the Traveling Secretary Committee 
(Missionary) of the Nebraska Synod 1888-1904, 
president of the Nebraska Synod 1899-1902, 
trustee of Midland College for three terms; 
member of the ee Historical So- 
ciety, Nebraska Academy of Sciences; author 
of the Luther League Handbook 1906, and of 
various pamphlets on religious topics. He was 
frequently delegate to the conventions of the 
General Synod, and a delegate to the merger 
meeting of the United Lutheran Church in 
America in 1918. 

Dr. Kuhns was a great traveler, and made a 
tour of the world in 1908-9, visiting missions 
and establishing branches of the Luther League, 
and later traveled in India visiting the mis- 
He was chairman of Welfare Work for 
Soldiers and Sailors in Nebraska and_ other 
states; also chairman for Nebraska in Recon- 
struction Work after the World War for the 
en Church; and was interested in Polish 
Telief. 
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PROTECTION 


Ww 


INVESTMENT 


For Lutherans Only 


Most of us learn too late in life the important place 
lite insurance should occupy in our financial plans. 
When we have wasted years without saving money, 
we learn that life insurance would have helped us 


save. 


Enter into an agreement now with your own 


Lutheran Company to provide protection for your 


family and income for your future retirement. 


LUTHERAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
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Dr. Kuhns never married. He is survived by 
two nephews, Barton H. Kuhns of Omaha, and 
Henry W. Kuhns of Tempe, Ariz.; and two 
nieces, Betty Jean and Ruth Mary Kuhns, both 
of Tempe. 

The funeral service was held in Omaha 
March 21 with Dr. Walter H. Traub, pastor of 
Kountze Memorial Church, preaching the ser- 
mon. Dr. J. C. Hershey, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, and the Rev. T. D. Rinde, 
secretary of synod, conducted the service. Dr. 
Holmes Dysinger offered the prayer. Interment 
took place in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Omaha. 

J. C. Hershey. 


Ida Ness Stabley 


the faithful companion of the Rev. John Stabley, 
was called to the Church Triumphant March 3, 
after a pee illness. The passing of Mrs. 
Stabley brought to a close a life that was truly 
devoted to the Master and His Church. Her 
great joy was in serving Him. She was an un- 
tiring worker, and her sympathetic understand- 
ing of human nature, her keen insight into the 
needs of the community, and her kind and 
gentle disposition. won her a host of friends. 
November 26, 1891, she was married to the Rev. 
John Stabley, who retired from the active min- 
istry in 1931. Besides her husband, she is sur- 
vived by her sister, Mrs. William Stabley, and 
her brother, Isaac Ness. 

Funeral services were held in Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Dallastown, Pa., of which she 
was a member, by her pastor, the Rev. S. L. 
Hench. Interment was made in the Union 
Cemetery, Dallastown. S. L. Hench. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO WILLIAM 
HILTEBRANT 


In grateful recognition and profound appre- 
ciation of the conspicuous service that he 
rendered his church, of the splendid vision 
that impelled him forty-one pons ago to in- 
itiate the movement which led to the founding 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Kingston, N. Y., 


Vets i 
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of the great wisdom that marked his guidance 
through the years of the church’s growth and 
development, of the untiring energy that he de- 
voted to the musical program, to the work of the 
official Board, and to the teaching task in the 
Sunday school, of the faithful regularity with 
which he attended the services of worship, of 
the generous giving that characterized his 
financial support of the church, of the radiant 
example of Christlike living that he always set, 
of the unqualified approval that his life merits 
in the sight of God—we, the pastor and mem- 
bers of the church council, do dedicate a page 
of the official record to the beloved memory of 
William Hiltebrant. 

Done this fourteenth day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1939. 

Walter Riggins, Sec. Church Council. 


NOTICE 


Tue LutHerRAN completes the story of which 
the beginning was a warning published in its 
issue of March 22, page 31, naming the Rev. 
Rolfe J. Andersen. The Post Office Department 
is in receipt of information that this man has 
been arrested. The charge against him is not 
stated. Apparently his career in fraud was not 
an_extended one. 

Pastors who are approached by ersons 
claiming to be clergymen should not hesitate 
to consult the rolls of pastors provided by the 
Lutheran World Almanac and by the Year Book 
of the United Lutheran Church. It is, of course, 
possible for a clergyman to be_ financially 
“stranded” and thus merit fraternal considera- 
tion. And under such circumstances he should 
submit to very careful investigation. 


INFORMATION ASKED 


Mrs. Rosa Mundhenke, Papierwarenfabrik, 
Neuhausen, Switzerland, would be grateful for 
any information relating to her grandfather, 
Henry (Aldinger) Boss (Bohs) from Ont- 
mettingen, who came to America in 1858 and 
lived in Philadelphia about 1868. 
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APPROPRIATE MEMORIALS cnurcx 


BRASS ALTAR DESKS ; BRASS VASES 


BRIGHT POLISHED LACQUERED FINISH Three styles at exceptionally low prices 
for the quality involved and good values 
where inexpensive vases are wanted. 


LOW STYLE 


No. 255 With Engraved 
I H S Book Rest....$19.00 


HIGH STYLE 
eam Adjustable Book Rest 
No. 255 10 x 14 inches 1114 x 14 inches. Loam 


Nos. 226 and 227 


No. 226 Hexagonal Base-Engraved I H S Book Rest.... $25.00 Round Base (As Illustrated) or 
Hexagonal Base (as in Cross 
No. 227 Round Base-Engraved I H S Book Rest ......... 25.00 No. 318 below). 


Vase No. 600 Vase No. 600 
(IHS Monogram (Plain) 
and Borders) 


No. Height Style Pair 
600 1014” Plain ........ scauntceseussoketeaecn $20.00 
z 600 1014’ IHS Monogram Only 23.50 
a 600 1035’ IHS Monogram and | 
Orders. sesssvcsscecssecevaace 30.00 
No. 1-RMS (High Style). In brushed finish only. ee) 


No. 2-MS (Low Style). In polished (bright) fin- Revolving book rest, with etched cross. Size, 607 934" Plain (as illustrated) 16.00 
ish. Size, 10 x 14 inches sic cancaoce $16.50 1114 x 13 inches. Height, 934 inches ...... $27.00 607 934" With IHS Monogram 18.50 


DELIVERY EXTRA ON ALTAR DESKS. 


CROSSES FOR CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THREE STEP BASE CROSS 
Superior Quality 


No. . Height Price 
360 12 in. $18.00 
361 18 in. 28.00 
362 24 in. 40.00 
363 30 in. 55.00 


A well-proportioned design and the best value for this price. 


THREE STEP BASE CROSS 


Vase No. 607 


Good Quality 
No. Height Price 
315 24 in. $28.00 Style No. 600 available with tinned in- 
Nos. 360, 361, A very good value, but not Ieton No: : A terior at these prices, or with Aluminum 
°*362, 363 On Cet CROCE, ie ane Rorgaas Water Holders at $1.00 additional. 
INEXPENSIVE THREE STEP BASE CROSS HEXAGONAL BASE CROSS Style No. 607 is constructed of lighter ' 

No. 314. 24 inches high. A better value th: No. Height Pri gauge metal and is available only with 
comparable cross but inferior to No. 362 in conateereon 320 7 in $15.00 Aluminum Water (totter 

and design, and to No. 315 in design. Price, $20.00. 318 25 in. 21.00 | listed. 

Delivery Extra. 
ROUND BASE 
CANDLESTICKS 
: No. Height Pair 
! oe 44 a, ee SPECIAL BRASS WARE INFORMATION 
330 15 re 25.00 SHEETS have been compiled as part of 
2 399 18 in. 28.50 the service we give in this field. The 
i information given covers most of the 
i HEXAGONAL BASE questions ordinarily raised when ware 
& CANDLESTICKS of this nature is about to be pur- 
No. * . chased. With this information in hand 
Peis ae Aha it is possible to make a more satisfac- 
390 51D) Se, Lh tory choice than otherwise. This set of 
321 15 Sra 27.50 sheets accompanies our reply to all in- 
318 18 in. 29.50 Hexagonal No. 318 quiries received regarding altar brass 
Base No. 320 ware. : 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA : 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


